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An eminent psychologist declared recently that 
unless the mental health of the next generation is 
superior to that of this generation civilization will 
resolve itself into an elaborate and unceasing escape 
from reality. Modern life, he added, is replete with 
opportunities for escape—from chewing gum to 
morphia, from dancing to ocean cruises. 

We may well consider this in its bearing on our 
holiday and travel habits. Do the idle or merely 
glamorous phases of travel, the holiday abandoned 
wholly to pleasure, suffice? A discerning consensus 
would, we think, answer “No” ! 

* Reality Tours’’ to Seuth Africa, during this 
Winter, are therefore planned to provide leisure, 
enjoyment and rest, in a sunshine environment, and 
also to bring the traveller into contact with the 
peoples and places, wonders and beauty, resources 
and problems, and, not least, the vast romance and 
inspiration of Africa which are living realities 
stirring into splendid activity. 

Our complete programme of “ Reality Tours” 
will be forwarded gratis on request to The Director, 
South African Government Travel Bureau, South 
Africa House, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C. 2, 
and the leading Tourist Agencies. 
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where the werk of curing and preventing 
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All gilts — large or small — will be 
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and breathe the germicidal vapour 
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NEWS OF THE 


OTES are being cast for National, Labour and 
Liberal candidates from the Orkneys to the Scillies 
as these words are printed. It is obvious, therefore, that 
anycomment on the result of the election must be deferred 
till next week. And while results of the recent Canadian 
General Election supply sufficient warning against any- 
thing but the most cautious prediction, it is reasonably 
safe to assume that the National Government will find 
itself still in oflice with a substantially reduced majority. 
Though that may at first be misinterpreted abroad it will 
make generally for reality in Parliamentary government. 
Much will depend on the quality of the members returned 
on both sides of the House. It is a misfortune that so 
many of the most progressive Conservatives in the last 
Parliament had only narrow majorities, and some of 
them will certainly be absent from the next. On the 
labour side the presence or absence of competent 
authorities on questions of foreign policy and reconstruc- 
tion—men, to take them at random, like Mr. Dalton, 
Mr. Noel Baker, Mr. Morrison and Mr. Lees Smith—will 
inake all the difference in the world to the effectiveness 
of the Opposition. Mr. Baldwin will no doubt take 
the opportunity to make some changes in his Cabinet. 
He will be well-advised to think earnestly about the 
selection of a Dominions Secretary capable of negotiating 
a settlement with the Irish Free State. 
# tk * ** 
Election Rowdyism 
Unhappily in many areas the campaign has been 
characterised by sustained disorder and organised 
attempts to deny speakers a hearing. Hooliganism has 
been rife in many districts, in the form, not of spontaneous 
outbursts for which some immediate if specious excuse 
might be claimed, but sustained and often violent attempts 
to prevent the presentation of the National Government?s 
‘ase,—for the offenders appear to have been in every 


ase Opponents of the Government. National Labour 





WEEK 


Cabinet Ministers have been the worst sufferers. The 
Public Meetings Act of 1908 provides a legal remedy, 
and might be invoked oftener than it is, but candidates 
are reluctant to have recourse to it, since legal action in 
the course of an election often reacts against the side 
that sets the law in motion. The danger lies in the 
threat to the democratic principle of free speech. If 
that is denied the alternatives are or Com- 
munism, with a deadly struggle to decide which of them 
shall prevail. 


“ascism 


* x * * 
Italy Reacts 

The Note addressed by the Italian Government to 
League States regarding the now imminent imposition of 
economic sanctions is a very obvious attempt to drive 
wedges between the fifty States that have concerted 
common action at Geneva, and to intimidate the weaker 


among them. The argument embodied in the Note 
merits little serious attention. The fifty States which 


condemned Italy did so much teo deliberately and 
reluctantly to lend colour for a moment to the suggestion 
that they were taking action unauthorised by the 
Covenant. Signor Mussolini by his communication 
makes it abundantly clear that he regards the coming 
sanctions with real apprehension. There are other signs, 
such as the talk of discussions regarding a Three-Power 
Mediterranean pact, that seem designed only to divert 
attention from the main issue. On that main issue all 
attention must be increasingly concentrated. The Gov- 
ernments to which the Italian Note has been addressed 
would do well to draft through the Co-ordinating Com- 
mittee a common reply which they can return individually 
to Rome. The natural effect of the veiled threats 
embodied in the Note will be to cement the union of the 
fifty Members of the League which are imposing sanctions, 
and throw a greater responsibility for firm leadership 
on the stronger Powers, 
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The Fall of Makale 

In spite of the capture of Makale during the past week, 
interest in the Abyssinian campaign is focussed on the 
Ogaden and the approaches to Jijiga. General Graziani’s 
advance has gathered speed, even if the report of its 
having reached Sasa Baneh is premature. There was 
never any doubt of this force’s capacity for rapid move- 
ment. With its mechanised transport the speed of forty 
to fifty miles a day is well within its power for the purposes 
of a raid. But since the object of the Ogaden operations 
has been to secure the flank and rear of an attack on the 
Harar highlands, which is likely to meet with determined 
resistance, the laborious process of making good a number 
of scattered water-points has necessarily made the general 
advance a slow one. As the hills draw near, the native 
troops and aircraft which have hitherto done most of the 
work are likely to be strengthened by the addition of 
heavier armament and European elements. Meanwhile, 
in the North, have the commanders, Ras Seyum and Ras 
Kassa, fallen out, as is suggested from Rome, or are they 
only conforming with a strategy urged upon them by their 
official advisers and most of the military critics in Europe ? 
An answer to this question cannot now be long delayed. 


* % * * 


Japan’s Silent Aggression 

The tension between Japan and China is producing 
a situation of great gravity, for Japan is_ revealing, 
with no attempt at conceaiment, her resolve to regard 
the whole of China as her sphere of influence, and is 
going so far as to claim the right to veto any British 
loan to the Nanking Government. There is no evidence 
that any such individual loan is contemplated, though 
a joint loan by several participating countries well may 
be, but Japan’s demand to be consulted on negotiations 
between Britain and China is intolerable. Even China’s 
right to reform her own currency is contested by 
Tokyo. The assertion of what in effect would be Japanese 
suzerainty over all Northern China is foreshadowed. 
In these circumstances the chance murder of a Japanese 
marine at Shanghai, by an unknown assailant who may 
as well be Japanese as Chinese, assumes a significance 
out of all proportion to its real importance. Japan 
by her encroachments is openly and flagrantly violating 
the Nine Power Treaty which she signed at Washington 
in 1922, and which in any event remains valid till the 
end of next year. European Powers, in spite of their 
own preoccupations, by which Japan is undisguisedly 
profiting, as she habitually does, cannot remain in- 
different to Japanese claims and Japanese activities, 
and the United States is as much concerned as any of 
them to enforce observance of the Nine Power Treaty. 
But how far she is prepared to go in that direction is a 
question to which no hint of an answer is so far forth- 
coming. 

* * * * 

Unrest in Egypt 

The studiously friendly references to Egypt in Sir 
Samuel Hoare’s Guildhall speech on Saturday have 
had precisely the opposite effect to what was hoped 
for. The Foreign Secretary’s statement that the adop- 
tion neither of the constitution of 1923 nor of that of 
1930 was possible, because the former was unworkable 
and the latter unacceptable to the Nationalist Wafd, 
has roused the Wafd to anger, since its mind is_ set 
on the 1923 constitution. Egyptian Independence Day 
falling on Wednesday, the opportunity was seized for 
violent Nationalist and anti-British demonstrations in 
Cairo and other centres, in the course of which many 
people were injured and the British Legation was stoned. 
The Abyssinian war has naturally had a disturbing 
effect, and though responsibility for the defence 
vf Egypt is expressly reserved to Great Britain by the 
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declaration of 1922, which gave the country 
the extremists affect to believe that the strengthen 

of the British garrison for defence purposes a 
extension of the British hold over Egypt. porter, 
to displace the Prime Minister, Nessim Pasha, 
is, of course, governing without a Parliament, may ‘ 
may not succeed, but no Wafd nomince who nik 
take his place has any prospect of faring better, Thi 
may not be the precise moment for opening negotiatin 
between Great Britain and Egypt, but no one ean beliets 
that the four reserved points of 1922 can remain resery| 
for ever. A hostile Egypt imperils, not secures, Britis 
communications. At the same time mob ebulliene i 
endemic in Egypt and this week’s demonstrations neal 
not be taken tragically. , 

* * * * 


independenc. 


The League’s Finances 

Some of the petty criticisms periodically directed 
against the League of Nations on financial grounds wil 
perhaps be silenced by the statement of income and 
expenditure just published. The budget for 1936 hy 
been reduced to a figure more than 2,000,000 Swiss franes 
lower than that of 1935, and will stand at present rates 
of exchange at rather over £2,000,000. Of that Gry 
Britain contributes about £200,000. The reduction its 
is not necessarily to be welcomed. No economy woul 
be quite so false as an attempt to starve the organisation, 
in which lies the only hope of effecting real economies jn 
national armaments and, on a smaller seale, in connexion 
with other services (in the field of health Investigations 
particularly) which the League can render centrally x 
far lower cost than would be incurred if States had to 
undertake them separately. It may be noted furthe 
that in the payment of arrears, the critics’ favourite 
hunting-ground, there is a considerable improvemeit, 
Of this year’s subscriptions of 30,640,000 Swiss franes 
over 24,270,000 frances has come in already, as well 4 
8,600,000 franes in respect of arrears. The position in 
regard to payment of both current subscriptions and 
arrears is substantially more satisfactory than it was a 
year ago, virtually 80 per cent. of this year’s subscriptions 
having been paid by October 31st, though nations, like 
income-tax-payers, usually defer such operations till the 


latest moment. 
x x * * 


The Franc in the Balance 

The French Budget season, and with it the open season 
for recurring scares and crises, is with us again. ¥. 
Laval and his Finance Minister appeared before the 
Finance Committee of the Chamber on Tuesday to 
defend the economy decrees that have been issued during 
the recess. Economy is never popular, and the Con- 
mittee has been trying to modify the decrees in several 
particulars. But M. Laval was on firm ground when he 
pointed out that he had been given a mandate to defend 
the franc, that a balanced Budget was essential for that 
purpose, and that any relaxation of the drastic deflation 
imposed by the decrees would unbalance the Budget. 
‘ Balance ” when used with reference to a French Budget 
is a purely relative term, and the Treasury will in any 
case be borrowing something like 12,000,000,000 franes 
(£96,000,000 at par) this year. But it is undoubtedly 
true that so long as the franc clings to gold, one bout 
after another of deflation will be necessary. Where ML 
Laval showed less sense of reality was in arguing that the 
alternative to clinging to gold was devaluation whieh 
would “unleash the forces of inflation.” One might 
enquire where are the forces of inflation which have been 
unleashed by devaluation in Great Britain, Belgium, 
Scandinavia or, indeed, anywhere in the world, or 
what way the British or Belgian rentier has been hurt by 
devaluation. 
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Germany and the yoo i hy 
The measured and dispassionate description in last 


viday’s Times of the tragic situation of the Jews in 
Friday - as brought even to well-informed students of 
Gaeent fairs a new realisation of the concentration 
— ded cruclty involved in the measures taken 
al om f ly by the Government of the Third Reich 
See tanan beings whose only offence is the misfortune 
oe pirth. No explanation can palliate the Govern- 
action. Official persecution is distinguishable 


nt’s - if 
ye methods, not by its results, from the Russian 


only by its 


sroms of the past. Interference with the internal 
) . . . . 
pct of another State is rarely desirable, but this 
ailaits 


question touches external policy closely. The time is 
in many respects Tipe for an attempt at an Anglo-Franco- 
(rman rapprochement such as M. Laval in particular 
desires. There are many points in Herr Hitler's speech 
of last May that have not yet had the attention they 
deserve. But the effect on the Anglo-Saxon tempera- 
ent of the persecution in Germany is immediate and 
profound. Herr Hitler is reputed to attach high import- 
ance to a good understanding between this country and 
his own. The wish itself is cordially reciprocated here, 
hut there can be no sympathetic understanding and 
no more than a semblance of good will so long as human 
beings in Germany are denied the elementary rights 
of human beings. 
* * * . 

Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. King 

The trade reached between President 
Roosevelt and Mr. Mackenzie King at Washington this 
week represents the first-fruits—and carly first-fruits 
of the Liberal victory in Canada. Though the terms of 
the agreement are not yet published, it is known that 
duties on a number of articles of commerce between the 
two countries (in particular Canada will gain by a lower 
tariff on her lumber, live cattle and various farm products) 
will be reduced. Mr. King has always been a strong 
leliever in reciprocity with the United States, and the 
presence of a convinced Free Trader, or freer trader, at 
the State Department in the person of Mr. Cordell Hull 
has made the path of progress smooth. But the scope 
for reciprocity is limited, since Canada has been diligently 
developing manufactures which compete with American, 

d the two countries are equally competitive on the 
agricultural side. No exaggerated hopes, therefore, should 
he entertained regarding further progress on the lines of 
this week’s agreement. But so far as it goes the new 
pact does make for some reduction of trade barriers, and 
) that extent may be cordially welcomed. 
* * * * 

The Miners’ Ballot 

The problems of the coal trade, discussed in an article 
on another page, often baffle the layman by their com- 
plexity, but the imminent danger of a miners’ strike 
compels attention to them. The ballot which is taking 
place in the coalfields as we go to press will almost 
ttainly give the Miners’ Federation leaders power to 
call a complete stoppage if they think their demands 
Yet the proceeds from 
country, as ascertained 


agreement 


an be enforced by such action. 
the sale of coal throughout the 
bv jomt investigation of owners’ and men’s accountants, 
ire such that 


the demand 


it would be quite impossible to accede to 
f two shillings per shift increase in wages 
without raising the price of coal substantially to the 
nsumer, The reorganisation in the methods of selling, 
last taken in hand seriously by the owners, will give 


The 


‘ greater margin of profit for disposal as wages. 


im ot the ballot, however, is an immediate increase, 
ea by district agreements, but by a national agreement. 
However centralisation may develop as reorganisation 
akes  inter-district co-operation essential, the coal- 
wners are no nearer accepting it than they ever were. 


Unless, therefore, the Government grips the situation 
as its gravity demands, a stoppage which will fall heaviest 
on the very areas which have been suffering the worst 
hardships for the past five years seems inevitable. And 
no one can gain anything from it. 
* * * - 

The Wimpole Street Fire 

The tragic fire in which five persons lost their lives in 
a Wimpole Street house last Sunday is one of those 
fortunately rare catastrophies against which, it would seem, 
no complete provision can he made, Of the origin of the 
fire nothing certain is likely to be known, for all the 
inmates of the house lost their lives, and the structural 
damage was so complete as to leave it doubtful where 
the first outbreak occurred. Why no one woke till the 
flames had made the staircase impassable is part of the 
mystery. So is the apparent failure of both mistress 
and maids to realise that there was access, by a skylight, 
to the roof. In an ordinary dwelling-house of moderate 
height the provision of external staircases or ladders 
would be an unjustifiable expense, having regard to the 
slightness of the average risk of fire, and for the same 
universal im 
dispro- 


reason automatic alarms or sprinklers, 
every well-organised factory, would involve 
portionate cost. Whether any moral could be drawn 
from this particular disaster is undiscoverable, since all 
the essential facts remain obscure. Fortunately the 
suggestion that smarter work at the Welbeck telephone 
exchange might have brought the fire-engines sooner 
seems quite unfounded. 
* * * * 

Debtors in Prison 

An important circular has been addressed by the 
Home Secretary to magistrates throughout the country, 
designed to effect the alarming 
number of debtors committed to prison. It is pointed 
out that machinery for reform is provided by the Money 
Payments Act, 1935, which comes into operation on 
January Ist. Any steps for reform of the penalties for 
this offence must be taken with caution, lest the security 
of those who sell goods or services on credit should be 


some reduction in 


the necessity for reform is obvious 


more than 


undermined ; yet 
when it is stated that 20,000 people a year 
one-third of the total imprisonments—are incarcerated for 
non-payment of debts, mainly through non-compliance 
with Court orders. The Home Secretary advises that the 
means of the defaulter should be carefully examined by 
the justices in his before any question of 
imprisonment arises, and due regard taken of the ability 


presence 


or inability to pay at once or by instalments before any 
decision is taken. This should do something to reduce 
the large annual number of imprisonments for non-pay- 
ment of fines, maintenance orders or rates. Payment by 
weekly deductions from wages is one expedient that 
should be considered. 
* a * * 

Next Week’s ‘‘ Spectator ’ 

Next week The Spectator will publish (at the usual 
price) its annual Christmas number, which will consist 
of over 100 pages and contain the usual series of special 
articles. The general treated this 
** Freedom.” An introductory article is contributed by 
the Warden of All Souls (Dr. W. G. S. Adams) and other 
aspects of the subject will be discussed by Dr. W. R. Inge, 
** The Limits of Freedom ” ; H. W. Nevinson, * Personal 
Freedom”; J. A. Spender. ** Freedom of the Press ~ ; 
Dr. Carnegie Simpson, “ Religious Freedom”: E. M. 
Forster. ** The Menace to Freedom ” : Walter Greenwood, 
i Poverty and Freedom: C. E. M. Joad, ‘* Freedom to 
Differ; Rose Macaulay. “* Freedom: Not Much So 
Far.” The issue will include all the usual features of 
The Spectator, among them articles by Sir Evelyn Wrench, 
F. Yeats-Brown and Peter Fleming. 


subject vear is 
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THE ELECTION AND SANCTIONS 


ITH the election and its excitements a thing of 
the past, and the actual application of 
economic sanctions to Italy beginning on Monday, 
attention is concentrated once more on the inter- 
national situation. There is much in it that is 
encouraging. No fewer than fifty States, including 
one non-member of the League, Egypt, are com- 
mitted to the sanctions policy. Germany, if she is 
declining to co-operate in League action, is doing 
nothing to frustrate it. President Roosevelt is doing 
everything permissible to him under the constitution 
to demonstrate his country’s condemnation of a 
proved aggressor. The difficulties between Britain 
and France have been smoothed out, and the British 
Dominions, which according to the professional 
pessimists would never associate themselves with the 
imposition of sanctions, have gone well beyond the 
British Government in their demand for rigorous 
measures, and we shall owe it to one of them, Canada, 
if certain essential commodities, such as coal, petrol, 
iron and steel, are added, as they should be, to the 
list of products denied to Italy. 

Of these, it is unnecessary to point out, by far 
the most important is petrol. If by united action 
the supply of that could be stopped, the campaign 
in Abyssinia would inevitably be stopped too within 
a space of weeks. A great deal depends on whether 
sufficient moral pressure can be brought to bear on 
exporters in the United States, for President Roosevelt 
is not invested with authority to make export illegal. 
But, whatever happens in America, the British 
Government has one imperative duty. The 
planes from which bombs are being dropped on 
Abyssinian villages today are being driven on oil 
supplied by the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, in which 
the itself holds a majority of the 
ordinary shares. That is an intolerable position for 
a country that took the lIead in advocating the 
imposition of sanctions, and the supply ought not 
to be continued a day longer. As it is, the Opposition 
will have some pertinent questions to ask when the 


acro- 


Government 


House meets. 

In all the circumstances the results achieved by the 
League so far are remarkable, and nothing any 
British Government has done since the War reflects 
more honour on this country than the part its repre- 
sentatives have plaved at Geneva since the crisis 
became acute. But that there are many grounds for 
anxiety undeniable. It is impossible yet to 
foresee how effective purely economic sanctions, with 
commodities like petrol and coal still exportable to 
Italy. will be. Italy herself is clearly apprehensive, 
and the minatory Note she has addressed on the 
subject to the several League States is evidence that 
she is not taking the impending boycott lightly. 
But League sanctions are meant to be much more 
than a mere visible token of disapproval. That réle 
was allotted to a form of sanction which has not in 
fact been applied at all, the withdrawal of Ambas- 
sudors and Ministers from Rome. Material sanctions 
have to make it impossible for the 
agsressor to continue his aggression. The section of 
Article XVI imposing a blockade of the offender’s 


is 


one purpose 


coasts has been tacitly ignored, but it is in fact » 
obligatory as the section providing for the et 
which is being put in operation. While ful] dip 
matic relations are maintained with a country whic 
has “ committed an act of war against every Men 
of the League,” while more emphasis is being laid oy 
old friendship than on present condenination, ang an 
conciliation than on prevention, while no finger jy 
lifted anywhere to give Abyssinia the assistays 
clearly contemplated under Article X of the Covenays 
there is some excuse for the suspicion that we me 
concerned primarily to maintain normal. relatiyy 
with Italy, subject to the regrettable necessity of g 
little interference with her trade. 

That criticism is not at present justified, and there js 
no ground forthe prediction that with the clection oy 
the British Government’s zeal for the loyal executig) 
of the Covenant will evaporate forthwith. So far fry 
that, Sir Samuel Hoare in his Guildhall speech lay 
Saturday declared explicitly that ‘ our policy j 
simple and clear; it has not changed since py 
speech at Geneva, nor will it change after th 
election,” and the Foreign Secretary’s record sing 
he took office justifies the belief that when he y 
speaks he means exactly what he says. Even, mor. 
over, if the Government were disposed to weakey 
in its sanctions policy circumstances would make that 
a highly dangerous course. For whatever the precise 
results of the election may be it is certain that the 
Opposition will return in greatly increased force, 
and every man and woman on_ the Opposition 
benches (with the possible exception of Mr. Lansbury 
and Sir Stafford Cripps if they are there) will h 
perpetually on the watch for any sign of retreat frou 
the policy to which the Cabinet stands committed, 
The majority behind the Government for general 
purposes may be redueed, but the majority in support 
of sanctions will be undiminished. 

But the fact that a period of stress and anxiety 
is before us must be frankly recognised. The sanctions 
policy will lay an increasingly heavy strain on the 
countries carrying it out. They will see with alarm 
what may be a permanent diversion of trade channek. 
Discontents are inevitable and defections in cowse 
of time not unlikely. And as the pressure on Italy 
becomes increasingly effective peace feclers will be 
thrown out which will offer strong temptations to 
compromise.. Italy will have occupied a substantial 
portion of Abyssinia. She will protest that tribes have 
joined her of their own free-will and that in the sacred 
name of self-determination they must be allowed to 
choose their allegiance. A peace will be proposed 
that would leave a part of Abyssinia nominally 
independent and conceal Italian domination over 
the rest under the cloak of a League mandate. 
That will be the moment of crisis, when the fight 
that is being waged today to make collective action 
a reality may be lost at a stroke. It is well to be 
forewarned. Every member of the League desires 


above all things the restoration of peace, but none, 
it may be hoped, is ready to accept a bad, peace. 
The fifty States have not entered this conflict pre 
They took action because there was Ne 


cipitately. 
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ee 
And their decision involved the acceptance 
f one immutable and irrefragable principle—that 
po eipeumstances cal the aggressor be permitted 
his aggression. 
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fat Generous terms were offered to Italy at Paris in 
boy eat sust—too generous in the view of many—with 
i dipl, a cific, if reluctant, consent of the Negus. 
Y Whig oe TP to 





For Italy to gain an inch more than that as result of 





















































POISONED PENS 


Membe a lawless invasion of Abyssinian territory would 
laid oy wie defeat for the League of Nations. And if the 
And toe is powerless to defend one of its members 
ger is gs the assault of a single aggressor it has plainly 
sistanie 22 
Venant, 
WE ar 
lations 
Y ofa FEW weeks ago a Spectator reviewer subjected 
to drastic castigation a novel which, as he said, 
there js nossessed no quality to entitle it to a moment’s 
DN Over sitention except undisguised salacity. About the 
ee same time the publishers of another very different 
t from rolume were called on to show cause why copies of 
. bs the volume should not be destroved. The magistrate 
iey js ordered that they should be, and the publishers were 
My subjected to a moderate fine. There have been 
the rumours of the prosecution of yet a third volume, 
‘net Bs novel which, incidentally to its narrative, touches 
“ in plain language on some of the crudities of slum 
_ life and the relations between men and women 
ae living in such surroundings. 
i Such cases raise questions of obvious difficulty 
ee Band manifest importance. They are the more difficult 
: _ in that standards in these matters have changed 
~~ substantially in the last twenty years. Books that 
ia would have been condemned half a generation ago 
i are regarded as almost commonplace today. The 
: prosecution of the author of such a work as Madame 
- Bovary (to go back rather further) would be incon- 
me ceivable. As the Westminster magistrate, in what 
- was in essentials a sound and sensible judgement, 
” said in regard to one of the books referred to above 
«, &f (The Sexual Impulse), not so long ago such a volume 
would have been banned altogether, from the mere 
WS El fact that it was written on a topic which was not 
Le considered fit for mention in decent society. But, 
9 he added, things had changed, and sexual matters 
ici were being discussed and information sought, and 
“A hooks were being written in order to satisfy the 
- demand for such education. On that ground, with 
fog (ousiderable broadmindedness, he pronounced most 
‘al of the book as free from objection—a ruling which 
, § most reasonable persons who have read the volume 
i would not contest. ~ 
to As to the particular chapter which (in addition to 
od (le or two isolated passages) led to the decision that 
lly the book must be condemned as obscene, no com- 
er | ~ment need be made here, except to repeat that the 
i, | Magistrate’s judgement was in essentials sound and 
ht ensible. Writers who desire for’ one reason or 
mn & «wother to discuss in detail the most intimate physical 
? relation that can exist between two human beings 
3 § we under a particular obligation to clothe their 





argument in language restrained and objective, and 
to avoid scrupulously anything savouring of levity 
or suggestiveness. If we are to recognise no moral 
standards at all, then of course there is nothing 


failed to achieve the purpose of its existence and no 
State can look to it for protection again. That is the 
issue. Either Geneva wins, or Rome. The deciding 
factor will almost certainly be this country. It has 
shown itself capable of assuming leadership; will 
it show itself capable of hoiding on? The sanctions 
to be imposed on Monday are the first step, not the 
last. If necessary the pressure must be increased. 
But tenacity is the chief quality demanded of the 
League States now. British tenacity has saved others 
besides Britain in the past. On it today depends 


the victory of order over anarchy. 








to be said. But if the few limitations still gener- 
ally approved by society are to be accepted, then 
the writers and publishers of books which hold up 
orthodox marriage to mild derision, and view extra- 
marital adventures (promiscuity masquerading as 
freedom) with complacency, and condone if thev 
do not advocate some of the more repellent forms of 
moral laxity, deserve general reprobation, whether 
they bring themselves technically within the range 
of the law or not. 

There can be no invocation here of the sacred 
name of liberty. No liberty falling short of anarchic 
licence is in danger. Austerity today is not in 
the ascendant. An in sex matters 
believable a generation ago is recognised as not 
merely legitimate but wholesome. A few weeks ago 
the Birmingham stipendiary refused to condemn a 
magazine whose alleged offence was the inclusion of 
pictures of nude human beings. Everything in such 
a case depends on the character of the pictures, but 
questions of taste must be kept distinct from ques- 
tions of law. The Public Morality Council, in pro- 
testing recently, with justice, against semi-nudity (or 
something less) on the stage, pointed out wisely that 
it was expressing no view in regard to nudity in 
** art schools, bathing, sports or normal environment.” 
These incidents are worth mention, for there are 
circles in which any word spoken in defenee of what 
is known as conventional morality is treated as 
proof of a prehistoric mentality, to be regarded with 
mingled pity and contempt by the evangelists of a 
new gospel of emancipation—and self-indulgence. 

Insidious attempts are perpetually being made 
to circumvent, or, more appropriately, to crawl 
under, the few remaining barriers. Books are being 
written and thrust before the public’s by 
firms professing to be more or less reputable, whose 
effect can be nothing but pernicious. There are 
lower and higher impulses in every human being, 
and writers and publishers who appeal consistently 
to the former are poisonous persons doing poisonous 
work. A certain type of novel, more familiar hitherto 
in France than Britain, is appearing in this country 
clad in a seductive dust-cover, bearing an alluring 
title, and sailing as close to the wind as is consistent, 
or estimated to be consistent, with security from the 
How such publications are best dealt with is 
Frequent prosecutions are undesirable, 


openness un- 


eyes 


law. 
doubtful. 


though an occasional reminder that a law governing 
these matters does exist is no bad tl ing. 


An official 
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censorship would be much more undesirable still. 
Reviewers can do something, though as a general 
rule it is better to ignore salacious trash than to 
advertise it even by condemnation. It is to publishers 
themselves that an appeal can best be made. Nine- 
tenths of them, or nineteen-twentieths, have hands 
absolutely clean. But professional honour needs 
protection against the residue who besmirch it. The 
General Medical Council removes from the Medical 
Register doctors found guilty of infamous conduct. 
It would be desirable, but difficult, for publishers 
as a whole to arm themselves by one means or 
another with power to take analogous action. No 
conduct can be more infamous than aiding or abetting 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


NOTICE that at the Lord Mayor’s Banquet on Saturday 

the Itakan Ambassador was among the honoured guests, 
and it was mentioned in one report that he was given a 
particularly cordial reception. From one point of view 
I am not surprised at that. I knew Signor Grandi long 
before he came to England, and there is no foreign diplo- 
matist in London for whom in his personal capacity I 
feel greater respect or warmer regard. He is a man not 
merely of great but of exceptional charm. But Signor 
Grandi was not at the Guildhall in his personal capacity. 
He was there as the accredited representative of a country 
which the British Government and fifty other States have 
had reluctantly to convict of treaty-breaking and un- 
lawful aggression and on which they have imposed drastic 
economic sanctions. It is quite true that the League 
States have not withdrawn their representations from 
Rome, though it had always been assumed that this 
would be the first step to be taken in applying Article XVI, 
and the Italian Ambassador in London therefore carries on 
his official duties as a matter of course. But the pro- 
priety of entertaining him as a guest of distinction at 
public functions is in the present circumstances open to 
serious question. The tendency to maintain “ relations 
as usual,’ except for sanctions, inevitably provokes the 
impression of a lack of seriousness in the country’s 
attitude. Less onerous but more visible sanctions than 
the exclusion of gorgonzola and macaroni have a necessary 
place in the scheme of things. 

** * * * 

The problem of the roads, and more particularly of city 
streets, is pushing into prominence again. There are 
rumours that Mr. Hore-Belisha proposes to rule a large 
area of Central London out of bounds altogether to 
through traflic so far as private cars are concerned, with 
a few exceptions for doctors and others. The gradual 
elimination of horse traffic in such areas is being talked 
of again; the substitution of trolley ‘buses for trams 
over several existing London routes is announced, and 
the Lord Mayor has declared his intention of dealing 
firmly in future with motorists who speed along the 
Embankment at forty miles per hour instead of the 
statutory thirty. Most of this is all to the good, par- 
ticularly the extension of trolley “buses, which can keep 
to their own side instead of sticking like trams to the 
middle. But, as I have said before, and shall go on saying 
periodically with all the emphasis I can command, the 
curse of London traflic today is the slow-moving horse. 
His elimination can only be urged with regret, but con- 
gestion is already so serious that the most obvious factor 
in its creation can no longer be tolerated. The dis- 
appearance of horses in Central London would mean 
a marked acceleration of movement, particularly along 
certain well-known routes. 
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in the corruption of public morals. The sale 
adulterated food is not less culpable when the f . 
is mental. But the publishers on their sid 
reasonably claim to be left free from VeXation 
interference. At present a prosecution may * 
initiated by the Director of Public Prosecution, 
centrally or by a local chief constable before q bi 
bench, and there may be as many opinions about 
what is “‘ obscene ”’ as there are benches, particularly 
as the currently accepted definition of obscenity (Loni 
Cockburn’s) is vague in the extreme. Publishers have 
the right to ask that action, when it is taken, should 
be taken by the Public Prosecutor, and in accordance 
with something like uniform principles. 


€ cay 


I have no kind of animus against the Daily Heri; 
On the contrary, I regard it as in many ways a very inter. 
esting and competent paper. But its readers must hay: 
been struck more than once by a congenital tendeno, 
towards a certain recklessness of statement. . 
for example, the following “current events”: 
4th. 


Consider, 


November Daily Herald announces Government plan ji 
the reform of the League of Nations, abolishiy 
security through collective action. 
Categorically denied by Sir Samuel Hoare, 


i) 


November 7th. ‘‘Strong Reports” of a defence loan 
£200,000,000 announced by Daily Herald, 
Stigmatised by Mr. Chamberlain as a typical 
product of ‘the Daily Herald lie factory.” 
November 8th. Libelactionsinrespect of statements made in thy 
Daily Herald, brought by Messrs. A, and Y, 
tozembergh against the Daily Herald, settled oy 
payment of a sum in respect of damages and costs, 
November 8th. APOLOGY for, and complete withdrawal oj, 
statement made in the Daily Herald of Novem. 
ber 6th regarding a photograph reproduced by 
the Conservative Central Office. , 
November 12th. Damages of £1,000 given against the Daily 
Herald and another defendant in respect of 
statements made in the Daily Herald. 


Not an unsubstantial crop for just over a week. 
* ** * * 


I used to talk with the late Frank Gray, the forme 
M.P. for Oxford, about the institution he founded at 
Bicester for the support and training of young vagrants, 
But I never went to see it, and now I suppose I never shall. 
For the home, I see, is to be closed, and for the depressing 
reason that it has proved a dead failure. The statement 
that out of 250 youths under 21 admitted to Gray Hous 
since it was opened no more than 30 can be declared 
with certainty to have made good provokes disturbing 
reflections. The implication is that all was right with the 
authorities of the house, and all wrong with the material 
they had to deal with. That may quite well be so; | 
know nothing of the facts. But an alternative explanation 
is obviously conceivable. 

* * * x 
Wind Variable 


“The rt. hon. gentleman, the Member for Darwen, was askel 
whether he would use force in support of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. I did not think very much of the answer 
he gave on the spur of the moment. I suppose many of us wil 
be asked that question in the country. I can only say the answer 
that I am going to give. If I am asked ‘ How far will you gon 
support of the Covenant of the League of Nations ?’ I shall sey 
we ought to go the whole way with the whole lot.” 

Mr. CHurcHILL, Hansard, Oct. 24th. 


“An attack on the suggestion that England should end the 
Italo-Abyssinian war was made by Mr. Winston Churchill a 
Biggleswade yesterday. ‘It seems to me,’ he said, ‘a very rash 
and even mad proposal, the immediate consequence of which would 
be to involve us in a war with a very great power.’ ” 

Mr. CuurcHiLt, Sunday Times, Nov. 10th. 
JANUS. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF COAL. 


By GEOFFREY CROWTHER 


HIS week the miners have been balloting twice. 
One of these ballots was for Members to represent 
them in Parliament, and except for one or two consti- 
tuencics, such as those in which the MaeDonalds pere 
ot fils are fighting for re-election, it has been a tame affair. 
There is never very much ‘suspense about the result 
of Parliamentary elections in the mining areas. But 
econd ballot is of far greater importance to the 
miners. The Mineworkers’ Federation is claiming a 
wage increase of two shillings a shift and the ballot is 
being taken to decide whether the Federation shall be 
empowered to call a national strike to enforce that 
chim. The result of no ballot can be predicted with 
certainty, but it would be no more risky to bet on a 
majority among the miners for a strike than on a majority 
for the National Government in the General Election. 

Judging by all the available signs, a really serious 
crisis in the coalfields of this country is impending. 
The Minister of Mines has made a few attempts at 
conciliation, but has not even succeeded in finding an 
acceptable basis for negotiation. It is possible that the 
two sides will come to terms. But the public has learned 
not to be over optimistic about the probabilities of settling 
any mining dispute by any means less brutal than 
starvation and bankruptcy. Indeed, a renewed struggle 
has been pending for a long time. The 1926 dispute 
was never settled ; it ended with the exhaustion of one 
of the parties and its almost absolute capitulation to the 
other. The agreements of 1926 were not a peace treaty 
so much as an armistice, and after a breathing-spell of 
nine years the miners are ready to take up the struggle 
where they left off. 

Are we, then, really to have the whole sordid 1926 
business over again ? Is the country going to be forced 
to witness a stoppage of the industry, the further ruin 
of its markets and the deliberate starvation of a million 
anda half men, women and children who are already 
the most destitute and the most bitterly depressed 
section of the community ? Is there nothing we can 
do about it—we who are neither miners nor owners, 
neither employers nor Trade Unionists, we who are 
bound by ties of loyalty to neither side ? 

The real tragedy of coal is that there is very little 
indeed that we can do. The miners have every right to 
demand higher wages. Their trade is skilled, distasteful 
and dangerous, but the average earnings of all the persors 
employed in it are only about 45s. a week and there 
are many thousands who get little more by working 
than they could get on the dole. But on the other 
hand it is equally true that the industry cannot afford 
to pay better wages; in the third quarter of this year 
the average profit per ton of coal mined was only 1d. 
out of total proceeds of 13s. 3d. If every penny of 
profit were distributed in wages, it would make a differ- 
ence of less than 6d. a week, even with a full working 
week, As things stand at present, the industry simply 
cannot afford to pay a living wage. 

The miners retort, of course, that it could be made 
prosperous enough to pay decent wages. There is some- 
thing in their claim. There is reason, for example, to 
believe that some of the profits of the industry are 
being drained off into coal merchanting firms, owned by 
the mine-owners. The Bridgeman Committee which en- 
quired into the position in South Wales last year reported 
that this was sometimes happening, and if it is happening 
in South Wales it is safe to assume that it is happening 
elewhere. But even if these profits were retained in the 
coalmining industry proper and used to increase wages, 


the s 


it is very unlikely that they would make more than an 
insignificant difference. Then there are the selling 
agency agreements which have just been wrung—five years 
too late—from the reluctant mine-owners, and the 
nationalisation of mining royalties which the Government 
has promised to undertake. Both of these will un- 
doubtedly help to increase the profitability and the 
technical efficiency of the industry. But measured in 
terms of pence on the average weekly earnings, their 
effect will be very small, and in the case of royalties, 
very slow. Compared with the task of converting starva- 
tion wages into living wages they are utterly inadequate. 

Rather more might be obtained from rationalisation. 
Nobody disputes the need for rationalisation. If our 
present output of coal could be entirely produced at the 
most efficient mines, it would undoubtedly cost less to 
produce and there would be a bigger margin for wages. 
A Coal Mines Reorganisation Commission has been in 
existence since 1930 for the very purpose of promoting 
amalgamations. But its legal powers have proved 
inadequate and it has been hampered and flouted at 
every turn by the owners. The one judgement which 
the layman can pronounce with confidence in the whole 
sorry business is that the mine-owners, as a body, have 
forfeited all right to be entrusted with the reorganisation 
of their industry. If the nation wants a more efficient 
mining industry it must do the job itself; experience 
has amply shown that the present owners will co nothing 
whatever to assist, and everything possible to obstruct, 
any scheme of reorganisation which interferes, as an 
effective scheme must, with the right of every owner 
to run his mine as he pleases. But let us make the most 
radical assumption possible—let us assume that the 
State carries out a thoroughgoing rationalisation of the 
industry within the next two years, paying attention to 
no consideration whatever save productive efficiency. 
Will the economies really be sufficient to raise the average 
earnings from 45s. a week to, say, 65s. a week—or even 
to raise them by the 12s. a week that the Mineworkers’ 
Federation is now demanding? Nobody can say for 
certain, but it is, to say the least, improbable. And 
even supposing rationalisation did succeed, it could succeed 
only at a terrible cost. For in an industry such as coal- 
mining, where labour is so large a proportion of total 
cost, greater efficiency can only mean the employment 
of fewer men to produce the total output. Higher wages 
for those employed can only be obtained at the cost of 
more unemployment in districts where alternative 
employment is unobtainable. A solution of the coal 
problem along the lines of increased efficiency means an 
intensification of the problem of the distressed areas. 

Nor is there much greater hope for a substantially 
increased demand for coal. There is little sign of the 
export markets increasing by more than small fractions, 
and no sign at all of any reversal of the trend to other 
sources of power. Hydrogenation, low-temperature car- 
bonisation and the like are hopes for the future rather 
than for the present. The plain truth is that the industry 
is not now able, and will not be able within predictable 
time, to pay decent wages. And, of course, it is pure 
self-deception to pretend that a Socialistic form of organi- 
sation would make more than the slightest difference te 
that for a long time to come. 

So what are we going to do about it? Press on with 
the reorganisation of the industry, of course. It is 
possible that the cumulative effect of all the possible 
reforms would, after a long time, be quite considerable. 
But the only thing that will hold off the threatened strike 
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would be a definite promise of so-and-so many shillings 
added to wages at some certain date in the near future, 
and he would be a bold reorganiser who would take the 
risk of making such a promise, even if he were equipped 
with powers of compulsion which no Conservative 
Government would ever grant. It is suggested that the 
domestic price of coal, though not the export price, 
should be artificially raised. But apart from the fact 
that this would be outrageous dumping, it amounts to 
a subsidy levied not through the income-tax, according 
to ability to pay, but in proportion to consumption of 


ISTANBUL AFTER THIRTY YEARS 


By SIR EVELYN WRENCH 


VEN in a world in flux there can be few contrasts so 
great as that between the Turkey of today and the 
Turkey of yesterday. Thirty-six years ago I had found 
myself in the middle ages and in a world with the glamour 
of the Arabian nights. The old Galata Bridge was a 
microcosm of the Turkish Empire of Abdul Hamid that 
stretched from the Adriatic to the Persian Gulf. On its 
uneven wooden planking I watched entranced an unending 
stream of Turks in fez and native costume, Bosnians, 
Berbers, Kurds, Arabs, Circassians, Dervishes, Mon- 
tenegrins, Greeks, and other Europeans, Jews, Armenians 
and veiled women from the Harems. It was the meeting- 
place of continents. 

When I emerged from the Istanbul Express two months 
ago, although prepared for change, the globe-trotter in 
me received the greatest shock ever experieneed in a life, 
much of which has been spent wandering around the 
continents. The Istanbul I remembered was gone. I 
wished I had never come back. Could this decaying 
Europeanised city be Istanbul ? For thirty-six years I 
had looked longingly at the word Constantinople or 
Stambul on the destination labels of the Orient Express. 
And here I was surrounded by adrab populace in dirty and 
patched clothes that might belong to Limehouse or War- 
saw. 

In an American taxi-cab we rattled over the cobbles, 
hooting our way through the crowds ; cats and humans 
got out of the way as best they could. A feeling of gloom 
descended on me. Pera seemed like a second-rate Euro- 
pean city. Immediately off the main thoroughfares were 
dirt and decay. Garbage and melon-rinds were littered 
in the streets, holes gaped menacingly in the pavements, 
and drab human beings and mangy and miserable cats 
emerged out of dark: thoroughfares. 


At the Seraglio—the Versailles of the Sultans up to 
1850—I recaptured my youthful glamour. My camera 
and stick were taken by an attendant and I entered a 
courtyard with marble colonnades, a fountain plashing 
softly, exotic plants and the latticed windows of the 
Harem. I had stepped back through the centuries. As I 
wandered from Palace to Palace with glimpses of the Bos- 
phorus, the colour of sapphire, and walked through the 
apartments—now a museum—lI forgot the drab modern 
Istanbul. In the Harem was the huge divan of the Sultan 
where he sat with his favourites; in adjoining rooms were 
the jewels and treasures of the rulers of the great Turkish 
Empire. A throne was covered with brocaded pink silk 
on which was a pattern worked in pearls. Through 
courtyards adorned with green and blue Turkish tiles I 
walked to the Eunuch’s quarters—to western eyes they 
seemed like prison cells, to the mosque for the courtiers, 
to the apartments and baths of the Sultan’s mother—the 
Validé—and finally to the Sultan’s audience chamber. 
Here the Monarch sat in a latticed gallery eight feet from 
the floor. Ambassadors and suppliants made their 
It must have been a curious sensa- 


requests from below. 
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coal. Would not an outright subsidy be better? 
that the extra 2s. a day could be provided by a 
only a little more than twice as expensive as ¢ 
sugar subsidy, and coal is surely worth two of sy 
But coal is unfortunately not the only depressed 
What about cotton, and shipbuilding and a ney 
succession of others ? 

I have called this article “‘ The Tragedy of Coal.” Fo 
a tragedy in the true sense there is no solution, Ani 
in the coalfields events seem to be marching to a climes 
with an almost Aeschylean inevitability. 
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tion addressing an invisible figure behind wooden lattice, 
work. 






I only once caught a glimpse of the picturesque olj 
Turkey. A friend had taken me to Eyoub on the Golden 
Horn. There in the Mosque, built in 1458 by Mehmet Il, 
the conqueror of Stambul, I found the Turkey of yore 
We walked down a cobbled street of wooden houses ty 
the Mosque, where a footprint of the Prophet is venerated, 
In the marble-paved courtyard was the largest plane tree 
I have ever seen. Women still wearing black yashmaks 
flitted about, underfed cats looked longingly and wearily 
at pigeons being given grain by kindly visitors, Turkish 
soldiers carrying their shoes in their hands were going 
into the carpeted Mosque to pray, an old bearded Moslem 
was cutting with a pen-knife chunks of tripe, which wer 
greedily gobbled up by the tame storks that surrounded 
him. 


















The cats of Constantinople should have an article to 
themselves. On that first drive from the station to the 
hotel in Pera their gaunt forms haunted me. The Turk 
is not unkind according to his lights. He thinks it cruel 
to drown litters of kittens, he therefore puts them on the 
dust-heap! In every side street you meet the cats, old 
and emaciated cats, cats with one eye blind, kittens 
toddling with unsteady step, cats with skin diseases, eats 
eternally scratching themselves, dying cats run over by 
cars on the roadside. When I asked residents in Istanbul 
what could be done about the cats, they shrugged their 
shoulders. ‘* Istanbul was menaced in its old wooden 
houses by a plague of rats; cats were necessary.” “ The 
Turks were kind at heart and did not intentionally cause 
suffering.” If I could have seen Mustapha Kemal—now 
called Ataturk, the Father of Turks—the President and 
Dictator of Turkey, I was convinced that I could have 
persuaded him to take the matter up. 

To Ataturk nothing is impossible. Since 1925 he has 
achieved the miraculous. He has changed the habits of 
one of the most conservative peoples in the world. He 
has taken Turkey from the Middle Ages to the twentieth 
century in ten breathless years. He has abolished the 
Fez; he has given his people the outward appearance . 
of Europeans ; the women no longer go veiled. Turkish 
script is no longer used, newspapers and _ signboards are 
printed in Latin characters, Turkish numerals are 10 
longer employed; he has given the Turks a Merchant 
Marine for their coastal and foreign trade, he has turkified 
the railway systems, foreign capital has been paid off, 
he has started Turkish-owned factories to make Turkey 
self-suflicient, he has built roads, he has stimulated 
archaeology and has sponsored the excavation and ul 
covering of the mosaics of Byzantium’s storied past ; he 
has given Turkey a national conscience. 

































The Turkey of the close of the nineteenth century, 4 
paradise for European concession-hunters and_ business 
men, is no more. “Turkey for the Turks and buy 
Turkish ” is the “slogan” of the day. Even a supporter 
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Lord Beaverbrook’s “ splendid isolation ” policy could not 
he more thorough-going than the present-day Turk. An 
active propaganda, in its way as effective as that of the 
« Ministries of enlightenment ” of Nazi Germany and 
Ya gist Italy, inculeates extreme patriotism, Every 
means is used to persuade the present generation of its 
duty to its own country. : 

Every method known to the propagandist to give the 
country a national conscience is employed. A life-long 
resident, when informing me that the word adam in 
qurkish meant man, laughingly said that the propa- 
wandists of modern Turkey inform the ignorant that 
‘dam wasa Turk! In this respect Turkey is but emu- 
lating her neighbours. In the French daily Beyoglu, in 
an article on tourisme 1m Turkey, I read : 

«La meilleure preuve que ce pays est incontestablement le plus 
teau du monde, c'est qu iln a cessé dctre apprécié et convoité par 
tous les peuples de l Univers. 

[ have no desire to minimise the natural beauties of 
Turkey, the unique site of its former capital, the vast 
unexplored treasures of Byzantium’s glorious past, as yet 
hut seratched by the excavator’s pick-axe, the specimens 
of Islamic art, but there is no need for exaggeration. 
Professor Whittemore, of the Byzantium Exploration 
Fund, is showing at Santa Sofia at this moment what 
we may expect. Once the motor highway is constructed 
from Europe through Yugoslavia and Bulgaria to 
Istanbul a great development in the tourist traffic will 
take place, and the Government and the Touring and 
Automobile Clubs are taking steps to prepare for it. 


































‘wy BELIEVE in Individualism, that each Individual 

has a Right to the Sacraments of Sun, Air, and 
Water, of Love and of Beauty, the Right of Life, the 
Right of Death. I would say that the present Laws— 
both moral and legal—in regard to Suicide and Euthanasia 
are obsolete and need revision, that the Individual has as 
much Right to Die—proviso it harms no other individual 
—as to be Born, Married, go on a Journey. In some 
enlightened future World there will be public Lethal 
Chambers—both compulsory and voluntary—as_ there 
are now Public Baths and Libraries. Individuals will 
be free to die, may even be taught that it is sometimes 
their Duty to die. Death will be restored to its long 
lost Divinity.” 

I quote from a long letter I have received from a 
young woman of 25. She lives in a large city, where 
she has done office work for important firms, efficiently 
I gather. But of late various physical defects and 
disorders have compelled her to give up office work, 
while attempts at other work have failed, and she now 
subsists on the small dole. She has an original mind 
(note her fondness for capital letters) and has cultivated 
it by much serious reading and music. She is, as she 
admits, neurotic, and she feels unable to outlive and 
forget an old love-disappointment. She sees nothing 
thead but death. Her letter to me, she says, may be 
one of the last she ever writes. 

Ido not yet know whether I can persuade my corre- 
spondent to consider the matter a little longer before 
deciding that life holds no further possibilities. But 
itis the social problem in which I am mainly interested, 
ind as a social problem it is really less concerned with 
vlf-destruction than with bringing the lives of others 
to an end. Today, indeed, the subject is becoming 
actual, Not long since, a distinguished English physician, 
lord Horder. called attention to it, as one of the pressing 
questions of the immediate future, though, as he pointed 
out, it is not one in which the medical profession can 





























No doubt in the course of time the Turkish Government 
will turn its attention to town-planning and pulling down 
the slums of Istanbul. During recent years much energy 
has been devoted to the embellishment of Ankara on the 
uplands of Asia-Minor; but whatever the claims of the 
new capital, Turkey is trustee on behalf of humanity for 
Byzantium. No country can be indifferent to its welfare, 
If modern Istanbul is disappointing at close quarters, 
seen from the water it remains one of the most beautiful 
sights in the world. I said farewell to it on a perfect 
September evening as we steamed into the Sea. of Marmora; 
the sky-line of Stambul with its chain of mosques stood 
out against a lemon pink sky across which planed some 
seagulls. Surely the heaven-pointing minarets sym- 
bolised what God meant Istanbul to be. 

Modern Turkey is drawing closer to her neighbours as 
the Balkan Pact testifies, and during my stay the Balkan 
Festival, a sort of Balkan Olympic games, was in progress 
at which representatives. of Yugoslavia, Roumania, 
Greece and Bulgaria were competing in friendly rivalry. 
Perhaps one of the chief impressions gathered on my 
visit is that the Balkans are no longer the danger-point 
of Europe. The storm centre has moved westwards. In 
Eastern Europe there appears to*be a genuine desire to 
forget the past and to establish friendly relations among 
neighbouring cou tries. 

[Neat week Sir Evelyn Wrench will conclude his Turkish 
impressions in an article entitled “* A Country Without 
God.”’} 





THE EUTHANASIAN CREED 


By HAVELOCK ELLIS 


play a pioneering part, since it is the business of medicine 
to prolong life, not to end it. But here and there among 
the general publie practical action has been taken in 
advance of the law. 

Thus, last year, a woman in Yorkshire, a Mrs. Brownhill, 
was charged with the wilful murder of her son, aged 30. 
It appeared that the son was a helpless imbecile, and 
unable to do anything for himself; his mother, who 
was constantly devoted to him, had her bed in the 
same room so as to attend to all his wants. But she 
was herself in bad health, and the time came when it 
was imperative for her to go to a hospital for a serious 
operation. She would not see her helpless son abandoned. 
She decided to give him a large dose of aspirin to produce 
sleepiness and then place the gas tube in his mouth. 
**T have put Denis to sleep,” she said. ‘“‘ The time may 
come,” the Judge told the Jury. “‘ when it may be the 
law that an idiot may be sent to a merciful death. That 
is not the law at the ‘present time. and neither you nor I 
have the right to make laws. We have to take the 
law as it is.” The jury immediately returned a verdict 


of “Guilty, with the strongest recommendation to 
mercy.” Mrs. Brownhill was formally sentenced to 


death, but at once put into the prison hospital and 
not long afterwards quietly released. 

More recently in Manchester two sisters were charged 
with murdering their imbecile brother, who happened 
to be of the same age as Denis Brownhill, in a similar 
manner. There was insanity in several members of the 
family, and the mental condition of this brother was such 
that he could never be let outside the house ; one or other 
of the sisters had constantly to watch over him. “The 
thing we have done,” said one of them, “ has not only 
been a duty, but a promise to a dying mother. It was 
loving devotion to a hapless and helpless being.” (She 
meant that her mother enjoined on them always to care 
for their brother.) ‘“ Not to rid myself of a burden,” 
said the other sister, “‘ but because I could go on no 
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further. I had lived for him and loved him.” The Jury and State, and he has set up a Voluntary Euthanss 
found a verdict of “ Guilty but insane,” and the judge, Legalisation Society with Lord Moynihan as Presiden 


in ordering their detention in an asylum, added that he 
would say nothing to add to the trials they had gone 
through. 

Still more recently a London typist of 22 was charged 
with the murder of her mother, the hopeless victim of 
gencral paralysis of the insane, in an asylum by administer- 
ing a large dose of medina]. The motive was a merciful 
desire to bring her mother’s unhappy condition to an 
end. Tlie cause of death was held to be pneumonia, 
which might not necessarily have been the result of the 
poison. The judge in his summing up pointed out that 
murder meant “killing with malice aforethought,” 
though he added (without considering how this dic- 
tum affected the position of the soldier in war) that all 
intentional killing could be held to invoke “ malice 
aforethought.” The jury, after a half hour’s deliberation, 
brought in a verdict of Not Guilty, and the girl was 
discharged. 

The reasonable attitude of the judges may be taken to 
indicate that they might welcome a change in the law. 
Such a change, at all events, so far as the voluntary 
aspects of the problem are concerned, has in England 
been proposed, and notably by Dr. Killick Millard in his 
Presidential Address to the Society of Medical Officers of 
Health, which has been republished as a pamphlet (with 
a Foreword by Sir Arbuthnot Lane) under the title of 
Euthanasia: A Plea for the Legalisation of Voluntary 
Euthanasia under Certain Conditions. ; 

Dr. Millard, who is distinguished by his valuable and 
wide-ranging activities in causes of public welfare, is not 
content with a mere plea. He has brought together the 


confirmatory opinions of eminent public men in Church | 


to promote the cause. The cause takes shape ina B 
Voluntary Euthanasia (Legalisation) Bill, for Submisgi 
to Parliament. It has now been redrafted by a ee 
authority accustomed to the drafting of Bills, and wh, 
due course be introduced. It would provide for th 
application by persons over twenty-one years of "a 
suffering from incurable disease to a Euthanasian rele 
appointed by the Minister of Health, the application to 
be heard in camera, and to be supported by two Medical 
certificates, and the applicant to have first consulted his 
nearest relative and set his affairs in order. 

The proceeding would thus be as cautiously guanjyj 
as possible, and furnishes no support for the recep; 
foolish statement of a coroner at an inquest over a sujej(: 
that “if everyone adopted this method there would so, 
be no one left in the world.” Nor does it definitely deal 
with that “humanitarian extermination of imbecile” 
advocated by some today as being even in the inter 
of low-grade defectives themselves, though they might 
not be of the mental capacity to take action under the 
proposed Bill. Even as it stands, it indicates a wholesonp 
and more discerning attitude towards the problem of 
death. Suicide has commonly been regarded at first as, 
crime, and then as a disease. Undoubtedly suicide \ 
sometimes a psychopathic question. But, as Lord Hore 
rightly points out, we are not here in the main concerned 
with a medical problem, however, valuable medical 
experience may prove. ‘“ The larger decision should he 
left to the developing good sense and judgement of the 
community.” Now that the question is taking shape it j 
time for that good sense and judgement to speak out and 
make itself felt. 


ill, the 


THE GENERAL ELECTION AND IRELAND 


By FRANK MACDERMOT 


HERE is a general impression that something will 
be attempted after the General Election for the 
improvement of the relations between Great Britain and 
the Irish Free State, and it is worth considering what 
might be feasible in that way. Any settlement must, 
of course, be made with Mr. de Valera. He is still the 
dominating factor in Ireland where, although he has less 
enthusiasm behind him than formerly, he has gained as 
much in prestige with the more educated classes as Mr. 
Cosgrave has lost. Among British politicians and in 
the Foreign Office and Dominion Office it is safe to assume 
that his standing has also improved, especially since his 
latest speeches at Geneva. There is thus no personal 
antagonism obstructing a_ settlement, although the 
chances of one would undoubtedly be improved if Mr. 
Thomas were replaced by somebody more tactful and 
clear-headed. 

There are two sides to the Anglo-Irish dispute—one 
financial and one political. So far the British Govern- 
ment has been unwilling to separate them, but it is to 
be hoped that they will not persevere in this attitude. 
The penal tariffs on Irish produce greatly exacerbate 
the situation, and taking a long view it would seem 
worth while for Great Britain to remove them in con- 
sideration of the payment of a modest lump sum by the 
Irish Free State. Mr. de Valera is, of course, as emphatic 
as ever that nothing is legally or morally due, but, as he 
admits that the money in dispute is at present being 
collected from the Irish Free State by the tariffs, and that 
this method of collection is more injurious to Irish pro- 
sperity than the payments made before he came into 
power, he would probably be willing (without prejudice to 
his principles) to make some bargain as a mere business 


proposition. At any rate, the chances secm to me to be 
good that, one way or another, the financial dispute will 
be brought to an end before very long. 

The political difficulty is far more intractable. There 
the problem is how either (1) to reconcile the Irish Free 
State to Dominion status or (2) to satisfy the demand for 
a Republic without running military risks or impairing 
the structure of the Commonwealth. 

It was with the latter aim in view that Mr. de Valera 
in the pre-Treaty days evolved the idea of “ External 
Association,” and it seems worth while to re-examine it. 
Mr. Frank Pakenham in his brilliant book on the Anglo- 
Irish Treaty and the events which led up to it, shows 
himself strongly attracted by this conception. Like Lon! 
Howard of Penrith, he compares the record of Great 
Britain’s reactions to the Irish demand for self-goveri- 
ment with the story of the Sibylline books, and he goes on 
to suggest that in a few years’ time British statesmen may 
be looking back regretfully upon another priceless 
opportunity missed. Mr. Hugh Law (in a recent article), 
Professor Berriedale Keith, various members of the House 
of Commons, and even the Dublin Correspondent of Tle 
Times, have taken a similar line. 

Now it is necessary to remember that nothing is in Tact 
on offer from Mr. de Valera. Cloudy in some respects, 
his plan for “ External Association ” was clear to this 
extent—that it was based on the establishment of @ 
republic for the whole of Ireland. There .has never been 
a hint from him that the formula would be acceptable 
for defining the relations as between the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland on the one hand 
and the Irish-Free State on the other. 

Overlooking that for the moment, let us consider what 
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suggested compromise could mean, It cannot mean 
separation and the establishment of relations 
those, say, between Great Britain and France. 
Nor can it mean full membership of the Commonwealth, 
allegiance to the Crown, and acceptance of the status of 
Commonwealth citizenship for Trish I'ree State nationals 
in addition to their local citizenship. Neither of these 
solutions involves a compromise ; either would merely 
mean the triumph ol one of the two opposed points of 
yjew. ‘The notion 1s apparently that Great Britain should 
waive objection to the establishment of a Twenty-Six 
County Jrish Republic and that the new Irish Republic 
should consent to enter into a permanent alliance with the 
nations of the British Commonwealth, such alliance to 
ensure (1) co-operation in Defence ; (2) unity in Foreign 
Policy; (3) reciprocal citizenship privileges. 


the 
complete 
similar to 


These last would, of course, be of infinitely more value 
to the Irish Free State than to the member-nations of the 
British Commonwealth, for without such privileges our 
Irish unemployment problem in all classes of the com- 
munity would become a nightmare. The first two condi- 
tions might also be regarded as favourable to us if we had 
anv sense of the danger of isolation, but it is a curious 
fact that those in Ireland who preach incessantly the 
incurable malice and covetousness of England, and even 
resent our membership of the League of Nations as dis- 
tracting us from our feud against the ancient enemy, 
jgnore the possibility of our ever again needing any sort 
of safeguard against aggression. Consequently a Treaty 
of Association in Defence and Foreign Policy would be 
violently unpopular with the bulk of Mr. de Valera’s 
supporters, and I do not believe it to be practical politics 
on this side of the water until Republicanism has been 
discredited and abandoned. 

Neither can I regard it as attractive on its merits from 
an Irish point of view. It would make us a satellite of 
Great Britain rather than a partner. It recalls in fact 
the relationship between Cuba and the United States 
which obtained favourable notice from Mr. de Valera so 
many years ago. Our ability to influence Commonwealth 
international policy would be greatly diminished. Our 
power to act independently in the League of Nations 
would apparently be less than it is at present. Our pro- 
spects of converting the Unionist North to an all-Ireland 
State would be seriously damaged. And we should once 
again feel ourselves in the fetters of a Treaty; the 
growth of a movement in favour of breaking that Treaty 
would only be a matter of time. I am assuming that the 
Treaty would be permanent and _ static in intention, 
hecause otherwise there would be nothing to distinguish 
our position from that of a foreign nation. It was this 
feature of permanency that the Irish negotiators of 1921 
pressed upon Mr. Lloyd George when they were trying to 
persuade him to accept External Association. 

It is not for me to dogmatise as to the British point of 
view. I should have thought, however, that an arrange- 
ment ofthe sort would be anembarrassing precedent calcu- 
lated to cause trouble before long in South Africa and 
pethaps elsewhere. Much might be risked for the sake of 
getting rid of the Irish problem, but would this in fact get 
rid of it ? 

For my part I can see no half-way-house between full 
partnership in the Commonwealth on the basis of alle- 
giance to the King (as king of Ireland or of the Irish Free 
State) and complete separation. It is frightfully difficult 
to make headway with Commonwealth propaganda in 
this country because only Mr. de Valera’s speeches are 
adequately reported and the whole idiom of our political 
controversy is separatist—almost as much among the 
Opposition as among the supporters of the Government. 
Yet the logic of facts will win in the end if it is allowed to 
operate. The one conquest that really matters to us 





(apart from the conquest of poverty) is the conquest of 
Northern sentiment. If only British statesmen would 
take every opportunity of emphasising our freedom 
to choose between membership and non-membership of 
the Commonwealth and every opportunity of emphasising 
the freedom of the North to choose between its present 
status and union with the South in a Dominion of Ireland, 
much might be accomplished. 


OLD PARR 


By PHYLLIS D. HICKS 


HREE hundred years ago, on November 15th, 1635, 
Thomas Parr, the Old, Old, Very Old Man, was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. Although his longevity 
was exceeded by that of Henry Jenkins, the modern 
Methuselah, who died thirty-five years later at the 
reputed age of 169, yet Parr, with a mere 152 years 
of life, has captured men’s imaginations more effectively 
than any other centenarian. 

Parr died in London, whither he had been brought 
from his native Shropshire by order of the Earl of 
Arundel, who wished to show him off as a curiosity. 
The sight of such antiquity would specially appeal to 
people in days when man’s expectation of life was so 
much less than it is now. It has been said that “ as 
large a number of persons now live to seventy as lived 
to forty in the year 1500”; and the respect in which 
three score and ten was held is shown in many con- 
temporary epitaphs. The one written in memory of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Chown, who died in 1597 and is buried 
in St. Mary’s Church at Warwick, shows the elaborate 
computations in which our ancestors delighted : 

““. . . Twice happie wife 
Of two good virtuous men blest from above, 
With both and without both a godly life 
Till seventie five she lived in perfect love. 
testing a widow eight and twentie yeares. .. . 


It is quite disappointing to find that, after all, the lady 
was only seventy-five, but it shows how venerable that 
age must have appeared to her contemporaries. Some 
thirty years before Old Parr’s death, the Countess of 
Desmond had died, some said at the age of 140, although 
it is now thought that this is a mistake for 104; and 
her old age was so active, not to say skittish, that her 
death was popularly supposed to have been due to a 
fall from a tree—though opinions differed as to whether 
it was apple, cherry, or walnut. Less than a year 
before Parr’s death, on Christmas Day, 1634, Lettice 
Countess of Leicester, widow of Robert Dudley and mother 
of Robert Devereux and of Sidney’s Stella, had died at 
the age of ninety-four. But members of the nobility, 
like the Countesses of Desmond and Leicester, could 
not be objects of such frivolous and familiar curiosity 
as could a poor old man. 

Old Parr was accompanied to London by his daughter- 
in-law Lucey, by “an antick-faced fellow called Jack, or 
John the Fool,” and by Brian Kelly, one of the Earl of 
Arundel’s servants. They started from Parr’s cottage 
at Alberbury, “near a place called the Welch Pool,” 
and travelled through ‘ Woolverhampton, Brimingham 
and Coventry.” Everywhere people pressed to see the 
old man, and at Coventry “ those that defended him were 
almost quite tired and spent, and the aged man in 
danger to have been stifled . . . so greedy are the vulgar 
to hearken to, or gaze upon novelties.” The journey, 
the excitement, and the change of life proved, however, 
too much for the poor old man, and he died after less 
than a month of London life. 

During the month, however, he was taken to see 
King Charles I—an interview comparable with that 
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between Pharaoh and Jacob—and he was made the 
subject of a rhyming biography by John Taylor, the 
waterman poet. Taylor had evidently his own axe to 
grind. He added to the biography notes in which he 
enumerated some of the social and economic changes 
which had taken place during Parr’s lifetime; and 
after mentioning the introduction of starch, of “ masks, 
busks, muffs, fans, periwigs, and bodkins,”’ he remarks, 
with a bitterness natural in a waterman, that Parr “ was 
eighty-one years old before there was any coach in 
England . . . since when, they have increased, with a 
mischief, and ruined all the best housekeeping, to the 
undoing of the watermen, by the multitudes of hackney 
or hired coaches: but they never swarmed so thick to 
pester the streets, as they do now, till the year 1605, 
and then was the gunpowder treason hatched, and at 
that time did the coaches breed and multiply.” 


In the rhyming biography, Taylor dwells upon Parr’s 

curiously protracted adolescence— 
‘“* A tedious time a batchelor he tarry’d 
Full eighty years of age before he marry’d.” 

although he tactfully denies that this fact casts any 
reflection upon the charms of the females of Shropshire. 
At eighty he married Jane Taylor, who, after thirty-two 
years of married life, “‘ died as all good wives will do.” 
During these thirty-two years, Parr sowed his belated 
wild oats, for he had to do penance, standing in a sheet 
in Alberbury Church, for having a bastard child. He 
himself referred to this when asked by the King what 
he had done “more than other men”; and _ his 
biographer comments : 


e 


Should all, that so offend, such penance do, 

O what a price should linen rise unto ? 

All would be turned: to sheets, our shirts and smocks, 
Our table linen, very porters’ frocks, 

Would hardly ’scape transforming.” 

The description of Parr’s old age suggests that plain 
living and ‘“‘ good wholsome labour” formed his recipe 
for long life. 

‘** He was of old Pythagoras’ opinion 
That green cheese was most wholsome with an onion ; 
Coarse meslin bread, and for his daily swig, 
Milk, butter-milk and water, whey and whig.”’ 


He did not hold with patent or elaborate remedies : 
‘** Garlick he esteemed above the rate 
Of Venice treacle, or best Mithridate.” 
It is, however, a sad reflection upon the amount of 
time which we waste out of our more meagre allowance, 
that Parr did not often go to the tavern because 


** He had but little leisure time to waste.” 


But the chief explanation of Parr’s longevity seems 
to have been his contented and undisturbed disposition 
and manner of life. 

** Day found him work and night allow’d him rest, 
Nor did affairs of state his brain molest.” 

He lived under ten sovereigns, and saw many changes 
of religion from the time when Henry VIII's “ under- 
standing was illuminated from above,” to quote Taylor ; 
but he was not “ troubled in mind for either the building 
or throwing down of abbies and religious houses; nor 
did he ever murmur at the manner of prayers, let them 
be Latin or English. He held it safest to be of the 
religion of the King or Queen that were in being: for 
he knew that he came raw into the world, and accounted 
it no point of wisdom to be broiled out of it.” 


One wonders whether the news of the death of the 
aged man was carried as far as Halifax, where a learned 
doctor named Thomas Browne was living and composing 
his Religio Medici in that very year. How must the 
story of that fabulous length of days have impressed 
him, as he concluded that, after all, it was not “ worthy 
our knees to implore the days of Methuselah.” 
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MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By ROSE MACAULAY 


ND now for the millennium. Or 
quadrennium. And, anyhow, an 

For this is what we shall, by the time these words shal 
appear, have secured. I do not mean that we shall 
already in it, but we shall be queueing up outside th 
verdurous wall of Paradise, whose gates shall g 
to us on December 6th. Have we not the promise ; 


» at the least, , 
earthly paradise 


all parties to this effect ? Peace, prosperity, shige 
security, democracy ; League of Nations, armament, 


limitation of armaments ; houses, health, social Services 
jobs for all, relief of distressed areas, perfecting (what , 
hope!) of education; stimulation of trade, eyen at 
agriculture (that chronically depressed invalid) ; wealth 
national credit, reconstruction ; plenty, prosperity, Div. 
gress, peace! Thus the sweet song lilts in our ears fron 
all sides, from all parties, from nearly all candidates. 
thus this earthly paradise, this redeemed and delight 
Britain, is offered us with both hands by those wh 
solicit our favours. With what loud and honeyed ries 
they call to us, these sirens who will, or who will not 
by Friday be elected to the assembly of our country! 
They promise us everything: the one weak point iy 
their delightful discourses (so like the bland and pe. 
suasive speeches of those who press their wares upon ys 
in the advertisement columns of newspapers) is that 
none among them seems to explain why, in the las 
term of office enjoyed by their party, whenever that may 
have been, the good time now promised did not then 
arrive. They would inspire us with even more con. 
fidence than they do, should they but utter a few words 
in this sort, explaining away past. failures, explaining 
just why it will all be so very different now. Instead, 
they take what seems the rather weak line of main- 
taining that heaven lies not only before but behind 
them; trailing clouds of glory do they come, from God, 
who is their home ; they have done great things already ; 
peace, prosperity, progress, adorn our past, as well as 
our future, under the so beneficent sway of these good 
and clever men. 

This optimism as to the past, about which we know 
as much as they, is perhaps a tactical error. The future 
is theirs, to decorate before our covetous eyes like a 
Christmas tree hung about with glittering toys; but 
the past yawns behind them, a rather grim and mal- 
odorous waste land, strewn with the corpses of unfulfilled 
vows. All parties have behind them this waste land; 
a gaunt and dusty answer to the elector when, hot for 
certainties, he questions his candidates. It would bea 
wiser policy in these to admit, frankly, bluntly, and 
unlike men, “ Yes, we have so far failed : our Jast tem 
of office was a wash-out indeed. But, for this reason 
or for that, our next, should you give us a chanee, wil 
be very different .. .” Sympathy, pity, fellow-feeling, 
might then win for the penitents our suffrages ; for who, 
we ask, could have done better at their so impossible 
task? But no: they prefer to try to hypnotise us by 
praising their own past; they do not even drop over 
it a decent veil of obscurity ; they assert, blandly and 
simply, that it was a success. 

Let it pass, with so much else of human nature, whieh 
so few among humanity can avoid. Forget the shabby 
past; here is a radiant future, a fat land flowing with 
honey. Advance into it with open mouths into which 
all bland rich fruits most lavishly shall drop ; and, if 
they do not drop so richly or so rapidly as we have 
been led to expect, if they should even, like apples of 
Sodom, turn to dust in the mouth, we shall at least have 
enjoyed a brief period of bright expectation. 

So ho for the quadrennium ! 
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Communication 


° 
A Letter from Cambridge 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.] 
Sir,—It was inconsiderate of Mr. Baldwin to choose for the 
General Election a month which for us in Cambridge is already 
jacked with excitement. W hat with the menace of fireworks 
on November 5th and the still worse menace of poppies on 
the 11th, an election on the 14th is almost more than our 
constitutions will stand. 
On the ‘irst two occasions, however, we have been let off 
perhaps rather more lightly than usual. Guy Fawkes night 
js said to have been a record for orderliness and good behaviour. 
It is hard to say whether this is due to a weakening in that 
yirility which has carried Cambridge to so many athletic 
triumphs in recent years, or to a realisation that jokes of more 
unadulterated humour exist than the stealing of a policeman’s 
helmet or the removal of lamp globes for use as gold-fish 
powls. On Armistice Day much ingenuity was shown in the 
collection of money, but there were signs that the almost 
maniacal energy of the last few years was fading, and that 
perhaps the institution will not after all survive as a Univer- 
sity Tag long after its more serious observance has been 
abandoned. 

Such serious observance has certainly not been lacking this 
year, The whole of last week was giyen to a Peace campaign 
in which nine societies collaborated from town and university, 
including. Christian, socialist and non-political bodies. A 
stall was run in the market-place for the sale of pacifist 
literature, and a demonstration organised on Sunday which 
marched through the town to lay a wreath on the War Memo- 
rial, In the same week an exhibition was arranged on 
“Fascism and War,” in which the history of Fascism in 
Italy and Germany was made visible by material syste- 
matically collected and brilliantly arranged, so that the 
salient facts met even the idlest eye. 

When this letter appears the Election will be over and the 
results. known, but for the moment it is naturally the object 
to which all political activity is directed. For many vears 
it has been a cause of scandal that the University automatically 
returns two Conservative members—and not always very 
distinguished Conservatives at that—without giving a 
moment’s thought to the matter. This time, whatever the 
sult of the University election, we can at least say that we 
have tried to remedy the situation. For some time past there 
has been a general feeling that there must be a contest, but 
it was not at all clear what would be the best form for the 
opposition to take. Various schemes for putting up as an 
Independent candidate a distinguished man of science or 
letters had, for various reasons, to be abandoned, and finally 
the University was faced with the choice between two Con- 
servatives supporting the National Government and an 
official Labour Party candidate, Mr. H. L. Elvin of Trinity 
Hall, The fact that University candidates do not canvass 
gives a particular importance to their printed electoral 
addresses, and there is no doubt what—based on these alone— 
the result would be. One of the Conservative candidates, Sir 
John Withers, thinks that the whole situation is absolutely 
splendid and that with just the turn of a nut here and the 
adjustment of a bolt there the old ship will sail on grandly. 
‘The other, Mr. Kenneth Pickthorn, is less happy, but his fears 
are particularly of ‘‘ some other Government, no one knows 
what, with no one knows what principles, what policy, or what 
leaders,” the bogey alternative to Mr. Baldwin. Mr. Elvin, 
who counts among his official supporters Professor Moore, Mr. 
E. M. Forster and Mr. J. M. Keynes, appears to have devoted 
some thought to what he has to say. Instead of pious thanks 
for the past and still more pious hopes for the future, he prints 
4 considered and moderate statement of a Socialist policy — 
moderate in its attacks on opponents, considered in its 
constructive arguments. 

_Members of the University, who are politically minded, 
since they cannot canvass for the University candidates, 
devote their energy to helping those standing for the Borough. 
All parties have been active, but one point must have been 
more marked here than. in most constituencies, namely, the 
astonishing spectacle of Communists actively supporting and 
speaking well of an official Labour candidate—one of the 
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occasions when policy and the dictates of Christian Love most 
unexpectedly meet. The tendency implicit in this appears 
also in a reshuffling which has recently taken place in the 
political societies in the University. The Labour Club and 
the Socialist Society, after nine months’ divorce, have decided 
that after all their temperaments are fundamentally com- 
patible and their ideals closely allied, and have therefore 
reunited, becoming, with the necessary interchange of names, 
the Socialist Club. That these societies are flourishing is 
shown by the fact that they can collect an audience of sixty 
or eighty to hear papers even on such austere subjects as 
Marxism and Science, or Marxism and Economies. 

But the University is not all raging Socialists. The League 
of Nations Union has held successful meetings, including one 
at which the Secretary to the Imperial Ethiopian Legation 
spoke. The Union Society is sound at heart and voted its 
confidence in the (then) present government in the first debate 
of the term by a majority of 590 to 224, though this may have 
been partly due to the fighting, offensive speech of Mr. J. H. 
Thomas. Iam also told that there is a tendency each academic 
year for the Conservative majority in the Union to decrease as 
the year advances—so that next term, perhaps, when the Red 
Menace has had time to corrupt the Freshmen the numbers 
may be different. 

Politics, at the moment, dominate, but culture is not for 
that reason being allowed to die. In fact, a new society has 
been founded this term, the aim of which is purely and explicitly 
cultural, It is called the Spenser Society, and it exists to 
encourage the writing of poetry. Its members meet to read 
their own poetry and to hear the views of other distinguished 
writers on the subject of poetry. It remains only to be seen 
what future there is for a society of young men which has 
among its earliest speakers Mr. Walter de la Mare and Mr. 
Humbert Wolfe and which, if report be correct, openly declares 
itself in favour of the most reactionary poets—though it seems 
that it can just stomach Mr. Eliot. 

One College had this vear accompanied the statement of its 
annual accounts with an analysis which shows certain changes 
in the habits of undergraduates in the last nine years. ‘The 
details of the Kitchen Accounts show the following facts : The 
number of luncheons served to undergraduates in their rooms 
has fallen by over 60 per cent., and the number of dinners by 
over 40 per cent., in both cases in spite of a reduction in the 
prices of meals. The consumption of wine has gone down 
nearly 40 per cent. ; that of beer and tobacco less than 20 per 
cent. Can it be therefore that in general the undergraduate 
is giving up his more luxurious habits, and is turning from 
elaborate meals in his own room to the simpler food provided 
in Hall and from champagne to beer? Let us hope so.—I am, 


Sir, &e., Your CAMBRIDGE CORRESPONDENT, 


Four Epigrams 


Mother of Ten 
LESSONED in a godly school 
Phoebe lived her life by rule, 
And, obedient, learned to dread 
Grave no more than marriage bed. 


In a Country House 


STRANGER, pray, for in this bed 
More than death possessed the dead : 
More than maidenhood was lost : 

I that tell you am a ghost. 


An Invalid 


My pain and I ran up the hill 

Of sleep, and I outran my pain. 

Old friend, if you could chase me still, 
I'd wait for you, 'd not complain. 


A Holy Man 
A Priest in black, a cardinal in flame, 
He drew large cheques upon the Holy Name, 
And, when he came to Heaven's accountancy, 
Found them all waiting for him, marked R.D. 


L. A. G. Strona. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Theatre 


“Anthony and Anna.” By St. John Ervine. 
Whitehall Theatre. “The Three Sisters.” 
Tchehov. At the Old Vic 


In critical method and controversial technique Mr. St. John 
Ervine has for a long time seemed to have an imitative affinity 
with Mr. Bernard Shaw. In his own work for the stage he has 
not before this play revealed himself as a disciple. But that 
he should have chosen to take a pressing from the Shavian 
mould is much less surprising than his choice of the other model 
whose influence is observable here, Mr. Noel Coward. One of 
the characters in this play, a young man who capitalises his 
personal charm by giving elegance for a fee to the houses of the 
untutored rich, might be a genuine Coward creation, and much 
of the dialogue has the same glossy polish and the same explo- 
sive and rather petulant wit that one found in the earlier items 
of the Coward canon. Mr. Shaw is represented, more in 
manner than in matter but none the less noticeably, by some 
lengthy homilies on the value of a leisured class and on kindred 
topics. Both of these pioneers have been well served by their 
deputy. Anthony and Anna may be (and is) a trivial play, 
but it will probably be many months before it ceases to con- 
tribute its nightly quota to the gaiety of the metropolis. 

The Coward character is Anthony Fair, a young man exqui- 
sitely conscious of his own charm, who happens to turn up for 
Juncheon in the village inn where the American millionaire 
Jacob Penn is staying with his daughter. He is enchanted 
with the daughter and immediately decides to stay also. In 
due course the daughter becomes enchanted with him too, 
and there is no obstacle to their speedy marriage, for Mr. Penn 
is enchanted with Anthony as well because he has cured his 
chronic dyspepsia, except Anthony's invincible objection to 
doing any work. For Mr. Penn, a self-made man, has a pas- 
sionate belief in the value of hard work, and refuses to sanction 
his daughter's marriage unless Anthony will take a job. This 
Anthony, indignantly assertive of the value to society of some- 
one who decorates the leisure of other people, refuses to do, 
even if the job is provided for him, along with his daughter, by 
Mr. Penn. This deadlock come too soon in the play. Hialf- 
way through the second act Mr. Ervine has exploited all the 
dramatic interest that there can be in the situation. But as 
there is still the better part of an hour before the time until 
which convention demands that a play shall last, he introduces 
two further characters. They are quite unnecessary to the 
structure of the play, but they are entertaining enough in a 
mild way to justify their introduction. In due course they are 
removed from the stage again, and the play ambles pleasantly 
home to end on the expected note of sentiment. 

The success of a play of this type depends almost entirely 
upon the acting, and Mr. Ervine is brilliantly served by his 
cast. The best performance comes from that excellent actor 
Mr. James Harcourt, who plays the traditional head waiter- 
proprietor in whom all the perplexed disputants confide with 
so much skill and charm that we almost forget how familiar 
a figure is the character whom he portrays. Miss Jessica 
Tandy gives a delightful study (complete with a convincing 
accent) of the millionaire’s daughter, and Mr. Harold Warrender 
plays Anthony Fair with an effective bumptiousness. Mr. 
Morris Harvey wittily impersonates the millionaire, and Mr. 
Clive Norton is amusingly priggish as a fashionable novelist 
who makes an unsuccessful attempt to secure the man’s daugh- 
ter for his wife. Mr. Tom Gill provides a delightful miniature 
of an unnecessary boot-boy, and the two other unnecessary 
parts mentioned above are very adequately filled by Mr. Jack 
Raine and Miss Fabia Drake. In short, an agreeable medio- 
crity, admirably presented. 

A few years ago Mr. Komisarjevsky showed that The Three 
Sisters is not merely a study of self-imposed melancholy, but 
the lesson has evidently not been learned and this production 
halves the effect of the play by failing to express the essential 
element of gaiety in Tchehov and the youthful hopefulness 
of the characters which makes their final disappointment 
the more bitter. The three sisters are thus made to appear 
piteous rather than tragic, and the whole play merely a 
rather conventional study in Russian gloom. 

DEREK VERSCHOYLE, 


At the 
By Anton 





The Cinema 


“Last Love.” At the Curzon. 
the Leicester Square. 
At the Regal 


Last Love has a pleasant unpretentious air of truth about 
it, which is very rare in films about singers or COMposen, 
One knows what treatment they generally receive op the 
screen, how nobly and dolefully the Schuberts and Cho % 
sacrifice themselves for former room-mates. Even the . 
of Last Love, of the middle-aged “ finished ” composer who 
returns to his home in Vienna after ten years in America, wh 
falls in love with a Japanese student, writes his last Opera for 
her to play in and watches at rehearsal her growing love for 
the young conductor, might have been made for Herr Tauber 
But once accept the romantic plot and the rest is genuine: : 
creative career from a professional angle. Herr Albert Bayys. 
mann as the elderly composer gives one of the best per. 
formances I have seen this year. This is not a man roman: 
tically “ inspired,” but a man with a profession, a man yhy 
works ; watch the pleasure and cunning in his face ag hp 
recognises a good trick, a technical dexterity. His acting in 
the wintry scene of the small country inn, where his ney 
tenderness comes to a head and he drinks with the villy 
musicians, conducting over the beer mugs, and the gin| 
breaks into a spontaneous tipsy song and he feels the fun of 
life return because he has ideas again after ten years of 
sterility, is very moving. Miss Michiko Meinl, who plays the 
Japanese student, has a charming voice. To a European the 
Oriental face doesn’t, thank God, register emotions in the 
way we are used to, and the faint flicker across the broad rice. 
white surface of love, pain, tenderness helps the film to 
maintain, even at its less plausible moments, a pleasant muted 
quality. 

Moscow Nights, Mr. Anthony Asquith’s new film, is com- 
pletely bogus. Momentarily forgetting The Dark Angel, | 
wondered, as I came out from the assembly of peeresses and 
minor royalty and the high shriek of friend recognising friend 
into the blue glare of searchlights, whether this was the worst, 
as well as the most ballyhooed, film of the year. Mr. Asquith 
was once a promising director, though he was always mote 
tricky than imaginative. Now his bag of tricks seems empty. 
This absurd romantic spy-drama of War-time Russia opens 
with Volga boatmen and carries on with every worn-out pro- 
perty of a Hollywood Russia, even to the gypsy orchestras. The 
direction is puerile, no one can drop a tray or a glass without 
Mr. Asquith cutting to a shell-burst. But he has been well 
served by his players, by M. Harry Baur as an. awkward 
pathetic war profiteer, by Miss Athene Seyler as an old genteel 
spy who haunts the hospitals, and Mr. Laurence Olivier as an 
embittered front line officer who loves a young society nurse 
engaged to the profiteer. The acting of Miss Penelope Dudley 
Ward, who plays the girl's part, belongs to another class alto- 
gether, to country house charades. It is an error of taste to 
star this player above such brilliant professionals as Mis 
Seyler and Mr. Hay Petrie, who makes a more vivid impression 
in the few feet of film allowed him and with his two words of 
dialogue than Miss Ward in all her reels. 

The subject of Oil for the Lamps of China is excellent: the 
ballyhoo of sham idealism with which the young recruits cf an. 
American oil company are inoculated before they are dispatched 
to China, the appeals to their loyalty, the assurances that 
‘the company always takes care of its men” ; and then th: 
truth, the sacrifices they are expected to make without retum, 
the appointments filled by intrigue in New York, the inventions 
stolen by their superiors, and finally, when they grow old, the 
studied attempts to rob them of their pensions by forcing 
them to resign. It is a pity that so interesting a theme should 
have been passed first through the mind of a good, sincere and 
sentimental woman and then through the mind of a perhaps 
less sincere but certainly not. less: sentimental Hollywood 
scenario writer. 

DIALOGUE OF THE WEEK. 
‘Together. That’s a nice word.” 
* Yes, and it rhymes with For Ever too.” 
(Oil for the Lamps in China.) 


GranAM GREENE. 





“€ Moscow Nights,” \, 
<° Oil for the Lamps of Chin, F 
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Music 
Dignity and Impudence 


gqosTAKOVITCH'S Symphony, which was played by the 
ndon Symphony Orchestra last week, was written more 
lo ten years ago when the composer was under twenty. 
aa hailed in Russia as the first important musical product 
of the new régime. To the mere bourgeois it appears to be 
the work of a youns mind, fresh and original in its ideas, but 
not without a secure grounding in the traditions of pre- 
revolutionary Russian music, _The gay impudence of the 
first movement is engaging in its youthfulness and brilliant 
colouring; and the slow movement is earnest as youth only 
can be. At is music of great promise and considerable accom- 
plishment, which whets the appetite for the promised per- 
formance of Shostakovitch’s opera. 

A young composer in his teens has every right to snap 
his fingers at convention and to go his own merry way. He 
will find out all in good time what virtue there may be in 
the standards he now despises. Shostakovitch’s imper- 
tinences, his Eulenspiegleries are very diverting. But his 
work must ultimately be judged by absolute standards and 
J am doubtful whether a work, in which dignity is thrown 
overboard, will stand as a Symphony. It is impossible to 
define exactly what a Symphony is, for it is, at any rate 
nowadays, More a matter of content than of form. But 
we may tecognise a Symphony when we hear one, and one 
of its ‘ingredients is surely a fundamental seriousness of 
purpose. Shostakovitch’s work may have all the outward 
lineaments of the Symphony, the four. movements, the 
symphonic treatment of the materia!, but it lacks the inner 
impulse of a great idea. 

As surely one could not fail to recognise as a true Symphony 
William Walton’s work, which was given in its completed 
form two days later. It has the wide sweep, the seriousness, 
the dignity of a great work of art. Mr. Walton may label his 
Scheroo “ con malizia,’’ but his spite is not petty, nor is the 
“melancholia *’ of the slow movement the outcome of self- 
pity. The Symphony, now that we can see it whole, gives 
the impression of enormous strain. The wonder is that the 
fabric stands the stresses to which it is subjected. At first 
one is inclined to feel in it a lack of restraint, and the new 
finale certainly seemed at a first hearing over-hectic with 
its piled-up climaxes, which rival in savage fury the ending 
of Belshazzar’s Feast. But the Symphony is in a baroque 
style, in which massive forms are distorted under strain like 
the figures in Greco’s ‘* Laocoon.” This is the style which 
the composer seems to have found for his own, having put 
off Parisian impudence as well as the suaver lyricism of the 
Concertos for viola and pianoforte. Viewed in this light, 
what seems at first an excess of tension is seen to be the 
inevitable outcome of the adopted style. 

When first I heard the Symphony a year ago, I was inclined 
to think that Sibelius’s example had been rather too closely 
followed in the first movement for true originality. The 
resemblances remained striking the other day, but they are in 
reality superficial and will probably disappear as we grow 
familiar with the work. For with new music it is always 
likenesses to what we know that catch the attention. In 
Walton’s first movement they consist of the curious dancing 
thythm on the strings (compare the opening of Sibelius’s 
second Symphony) and the main theme, in which a long 
held note is followed by a gruppetto and then by a pounce from 
asemiquaver upon a strong appoggiatura in the following bar. 
This is the kind of thing that Sibelius is always doing. Yet 
When one comes to examine Walton’s theme, it is obviously 
akin to that used for the setting of the words ‘“ Sing aloud ” 
in the final chorus of Belshazzar, and in that context has no 
affinity with Sibelius. If the theme itself may be absolved 
of imitation, much more may be Walton’s symphonic method. 
His simultaneous statement of a group of four themes, later 
to be severally exploited, at the outset is more in the manner 
of Elgar, e.g., in the Violin Concerto. 

As to the new finale, magnificent though it is in its violence, 
Idid not feel that it was a wholly satisfactory answer to the 
question asked by the ineffably beautiful Adagio. One 
expected either triumph or tragedy, and here was a wild fury, 
that seemed to indicate frustration. It was tremendously 
impressive, but also, perhaps, a little over anxious to impress. 

DYNELEY HussEy. 


Kultur und Buchwoche 


[Von einem Deutschea Korrespondenten] 


Die “ Woche des deutschen Buches” ist keine Erfindung 
des Dritten Reiches. Der Gedanke wurde dem Kulturgut 
der Weimarer Republik entnommen, die diese Einrichtung 
alljahrlich zu Goethes Todestag zu einer grossziigigen Pro- 
pagierung deutscher Dichtung benutzte. Damals lauteten 
die Themen etwa: Die Frau und das Buch, das Buch und 
die Jugend, Dichtung und Seefahrt. Wie man also sehen 
kann, keine besonders originellen Formulierungen, aber 
immerhin Komplexe, die mit dem Thema der Woche zusam- 
menhingen. Das Thema der diesjihrigen Buchwoche lautet 
schlicht und kriegerisch : 

** Das Buch ein Schwert des Geistes !”’ 

Ein grossartiges Bild! Aber wenn wir uns die eben 
verOffentliche Statistik der deutschen Biicherproduktion 
ansehen, dann miissen wir ganz objektiv trotz des Schwert- 
gerassels einen starken Riickgang auch auf diesem ‘“ Front- 
abschnitt ” des Geistes feststellen. Im Jahre 1934 sind 
20.852 Biicher verdffentlicht worden. 1927 waren es noch 
31.000. Der Bestand an Zeitschriften betriigt heute 6.288, 
was einen Riickgang um 16 per cent. gegeniiber dem Vorjahr 
bedeutet. Den stiirksten Riickgang haben die Schulbiicher, 
die politischen und die piidagogischen Biicher aufzuweisen. 

Um den weiteren drohenden Riickgang des deutschen 
Buches aufzuhalten, sind die deutschen Buchhindler mit dem 
Schwert des Geistes gezwungen worden, ihre Biicher ins 
Ausland billiger zu liefern, als an ihre Kunden im Inland. 

Die zahlreichen Veranstaltungen, die zur Buchwoche 
abgehalten wurden, standen’ vorschriftsmiissig alle im 
Zeichen des Geistesschwertes. Besonders riihrend scheint 
hierbei der Betriebs-Appell der dazu kommandierten Beleg- 
schaft der Berliner Buch-und Tiefdruck-Gesellschaft gewesen 
zu sein. Da meldete der Zellenobmann dem Betriebsfiihrer, 
dass die Gefolgschaft vollzihlig angetreten sei. Dann erklarte 
der Betriebsfiihrer, dass nicht jeder bestimmt sei, in dem 
gewaltigen Kampf (der Buchwoche) vor der Front zu stehen, 
aber auch der Gefolgsmann miisse wissen, worum es gehe. 

In Berlin hielt der neue Priisident der Reichschrifttums- 
Kammer Hanns Johst im Rathaus die Festrede zum Thema 
** Dichtung und Nation ” Alle grosse Kunst sei Auftragskunst. 
Alle wahre Dichtung. sei Demut. Das Gesetz des Dichters 
heisse Begrenzung auf das eigene Volk. Wer sich gegen 
diese Tatsachen des vilkischen Prinzips stelle, habe in den 
heiligen Riiumen der Nation nichts zu suchen. Natiirlich 
las der Dichter dann aus eignen Werken. Dieses tat auch sein 
Vorgiinger im Amt, der Dichter Hans Friedrich Blunck, der 
in Rahmen der Austellung ‘“ Seefahrt und Kunst” eigene 
Dichtungen zum Besten gab. 

Gréssere Feiern zur Buchwoche fanden auch im Staats- 
Theater und in der Kroll-Oper statt. Ein Herr Ramlow 
erklirte hierbei, dass sich in Zukunft alle Biicher hinter der 
Biicher-Dreiheit einreihen miissten, nimlich hinter Hitlers 
“Kampf,” Rosenbergs ‘‘ Mythus ” und jenem drittem Buch, 
der grossen deutschen Dichtung, die eines Tages der begnadete 
Dichter dem Volke der neuen Zeit schenken werde ! 

Leipzig spendete nach einem Festabend mit dem Balladen 
dichter Miinchhausen eine Geldsumme zum Ankauf von 
natsoz. Biichern fiir stadtische und Schul-Biichereien. Stutt- 
gart veranstaltete eine Sonderschau, tiber den Anteil der 
Schwaben an der deutschen Literatur, Hamburg feierte mit 
dem Thema ‘“ Der Seemann und sein Buch.” Im Ausland 
wurden in Stockholm, Helsingfors, Kronstadt und Mexiko 
mit eigens dazu hinkommandierten Dichtern Buchwochen 
veranstaltet. 

Hoéhepunkt der ganzen Angelegenheit war aber die Kund- 
gebung in der Weimarhalle. Hier, in der Stadt 
Goethes sprach der Herr Reichsminister Goebbels. Er 
meinte, dass Biicher und Kriege die Mittel seien, mit denen 
ein Volk iiber die Jahrtausende hinweg sein Leben erhalten 
kann. Die radikale Siituberung des deutschen Schrifttums 
sei nun abgeschlossen. Nicht nur Staatsminner und Soldaten, 
auch (!) Dichter und Denker sind dazu berufen, das, was wit 
der Zeit an Leben einhauchen, mit dem Atem der Unster- 
blichkeit zu erfiillen. 

Den Auftakt zu dieser Rede hatte eine Auffiihrung von 
Goethes Tasso gegeben, in dem es bekanntlich so sch6n heisst : 

‘Man merkt die Absicht und man wird verstimmt . . .” 

F. G. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


A November Swallow 

On November 5th a swallow was to be seen hawking flies 
over a common just north of London. No swallow had been 
seen for many days in the neighbourhood; and this bird 
showed no sign of being on a migratory flight. It was such 
odd appearances at such unexpected dates that led even 
the careful and scientific Gilbert White to support what 
may be called one of the last superstitions about birds, that 
swallows sometimes hibernated in this country, like bats. 
What happens to stich an odd belated bird? Does he 
migrate all alone over those thousands of miles that separate 
him from his winter home or has he lost the impulse, to fall 
a victim to northern cold? Oddities are to be found among 
birds. A cuckoo was heard to cuckoo, and seen at close 
quarters more than once in the second week of October ; 
but then the cuckoo always was eccentric in most of its 
habits: it is polyandrous, it does not brood its eggs, and 
the young cuckoos migrate apart from their parents. Some 
of the most modern observers aver that the hen swallows 
her egg and regurgitates it. Why should not such an eccentric 
cuckoo in October ? 

* * # 

Surrey Crossbills 

An outstanding event of the year is the arrival in England 
of that naturally gregarious bird, the crossbill, which has 
become a regular breeder with us within our generation. 
They have been recorded as numerous in Surrey, the county 
of which the editor of the Field is the special historian. 
Occasionally crossbills has been seen in Bedfordshire and in 
the neighbourhood of the Whipsnade Zoo, with its charming 
little bird sanctuary. It is a fairly safe prophecy that the 
crossbill will increase here as a nesting species, for the reason 
that our woods of conifer are continually increasing in Suffolk 
and Norfolk where the crossbill is most at home; and even 
in the New Forest. More than this: small plantations of 
larch and fir have been made by a great number of owners 
of private estates. Irruptions of crossbills from the Continent 
in the second half of the year have long occurred at intervals ; 
and such movements are as yet quite beyond the range of 
calculation or prognosties. 


* * * * 


Giant Packs 

A habit among certain birds of *‘ packing ” on the approach 
of winter has been strangely magnified this year. The few 
species of birds that live in family parties will on occasion 
join together in packs, especially if there is little cover and 
food is scarce ; but it is rare for such packs to exceed, say, a 
hundred or two birds. This year on one of the Yorkshire 
moors a pack of grouse is making itself famous. It consists of 
a cool thousand birds at the lower estimates. The keepers 
on the moor reckon the number to be thirteen to fourteen 
hundred. This pack, as others have noted with partridge 
packs, is endowed with superior cunning. It is never known 
to fly over the guns and covers much greater distances than is 
common with any family party. There is some reason to 
believe that the birds packed in this extravagant multitude 
at the time of the great gale, as if they sought safety in num- 
bers ; but the habit, of which this is an exaggerated example, 
has never been adequately explained. 

* * * X 


An Inaudible Whistle 

On the subject of keepers—a more or less new discovery 
(and consequent invention) is receiving support among trainers 
of sporting dogs. Long ago Charles Darwin and others empha- 
sised the very limited scope of the human ear, and its pro- 
gressive decline with age. Darwin denied, for example, that 
anyone could hear the squeak of a bat after he had advanced 
into the thirties. Men, of course, differ. There is one famous 
scholar and man of letters who can hear a fly walking on a window 
pane, and certain states of health may bring on a superacuity 
of hearing ; but in general man is comparatively a deaf animal. 
It was proved long ago that a dog had a considerably larger 
range, though, probably, it is not one of the most sensitive 
animals. It can hear much higher notes than we can. A 
whistle was invented which is quite inaudible to human ears 
but plain to the dog’s sense. This whistle, I understand, is 


coming into practical use ; and it is said that dogs are rather 


more obedient to it than to the whistles that we call | 
oh ; Woeoct.C ee : e Oud, 
The famous West-Country shepherds and trainers of sheep-< . 
have adopted calls that are very near imitations of the toed 
of birds and the better dogs are instantly obedient, an, 4 = 
* e ° a = bd ’ 
interpretation is perfect. To imitate the bat is to g0 a ve 
beyond the shepherd. Most animals have a master ? 
A dog’s is the sense of smell, but this is itself selective j “i 
who is several hundred points less sensitive than the d . : 
animal smells is probably more sensitive to certain sean 
scents. The bird's master-sense is sight, but it seems “ 

aim e IS TO 
possess some sensitiveness, possibly to electric vibration that 
has not yet been explained. Which animal is the best hearer? 
Where does the horse come ? ; 

: * * * * 
Sanctuary-making 

Incidentally, on the subject of birds and gardens Mr, 
Witherby, who is perhaps the most famous organiser of the 
science of bird observation in the world, has recently published 
a little book by Miss E. L. Turner, the most famous—ani 

* y, SEL WE reste a ° 
best—of women observers. Every Garden a Bird Sanctuany 
(5s. net) is much more than a plea to make birds welcome neq; 
our homes. Miss Turner, by word and photograph and 
sketch, makes clear to us all the little devices by which wo 
may provide birds with what they want in the way of meat 
and drink and homes and shelter. After all, it is a scientific 
business. Just as some Western sportsmen have attracted 
great companies of woodcock to their estates merely by pn. 
viding the right sort of cover, so we may all draw to our gardens 
all sorts of birds, and one may say, with due reservation, just 
those birds in which we are particularly interested. She tells 3 
tale of waxwings (which she photographed) that were t. 
tracted to a Cambridge garden by the cotoneaster (Fragilis), 
and comes to a conclusion that many others of us have reached 
that this bush is of all others the most eagerly desired by 
berry-euting birds. The designs for food-hoppers and bird 
boxes and water supplies are wholly admirable. The most 
curious is that new thing, a communal nesting box, 

* * 1% 
Speed the Plough 

After one of the excellent ploughing, hedging and ditching 
competitions that have become general in the counties, the 
children of one elementary school at any rate were asked to 
write an essay on what they had seen. How many of their 
elders, in country as well as town, would know enough ti 
correct their essays ? Here is a portion of one of the deserip- 
tions (written by a boy of eleven) for such examiners to test 
their knowledge by. 

** After a stormy night we were able to go to the ploughing 
match which is held every year. We learned that it is best tor 
horses to plough on a dry day. If it must be ploughed on a we: 
day tractors are generally used. Some of the ploughmen ploughet 
their furrows too wide, and so made the top flat. The furrows 
should be about nine inches wide and five inches deep. 

Clovers need not be ploughed as deep or the furrows as wide 4 
the stubbie. In the process of ploughing, there are different parts 
of the plough used to do their helpful part in ploughing. 

In front is a chain called the draw-chain, and is attached to the 
head of the plough. The wheel in the furrow is called the furrow 
wheel, and it should be on the level with the furrow fin. The land 
wheel is a small wheel which runs on the stubble. The skimmer 
cuts up the rubbish. The coulter goes, and throws it into the 
furrow. If it did not do this, some of the rubbish would be sticking 
above the ground. The coulter cuts the land, and if it is set right 
it should leave a clean cut. The plough shear is the point ot the 
mould board, the latter is set at a forty-five degree angie » 
that it can turn the soil over. Then we visited the root crops 
The roots were short on account of the dry summer. There a 
different kinds of swedes: globe, tankard and a mixture between 
the two. Some of them weighed nearly ten pounds.” 


The Red Leg 


A number of queries about the French partridge have 
reached me. The bird is a close relation of the brown partridge 
—both are technically pheasants—and has almost the same 
habits as the other bird, except that it often nests on a rick. 
It was introduced to England about a hundred and sixty yeals 
ago ; and though it is numerous in some districts it has spread 
westwards very slowly. There is little doubt of its super 
hardiness. Its chief vice—from one angle—is its preference 
on occasion for using its legs instead of its wings. It has 
become more popular with sportsmen than it once Wa 
nevertheless. W. Beacu THoMas. 


* * * * 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most suitable 
length is that of one of our “* News of the Week” paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preference 
over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed. Tue SPectrator.] 


JAPANESE AIMS IN CHINA 
{To the Editor of Tue Srectrator.] 


Sin.—Even in the midst of a general election, the Japanese 
War Office's recent communiqué, admonishing Great Britain 
that she will not be allowed to lend money to China, causes 
a gasp of astonishment in London. Never has the military 
grip on Japanese policy been so frankly asserted—nor with 
such disregard for international courtesies. 

But the ostensible aim of the Japanese militarists is seldom 
the real one. ‘Tokyo knows quite well that Great Britain 
has offered no loan to China 3 that could only be done after 
Jong and careful consideration of the many complications 

involved. But the Chinese currency stabilisation scheme 
offers a fine opportunity for creating an atmosphere favourable 
for the completion of Japanese military aims in North China, 
which are nothing less than a further dismembering of China 
and the creation of a new State, stretching down to the 
Yellow River and nominally administered by Chinese but 
with Japan pulling all the strings. 

This plan is based on three main considerations: the 
enormous sums sunk in Manchoukuo and the growing restiveness 
in Japan at their failure to yield any return ; the vast potential 
wealth of North China and Inner Mongolia precisely in the 
things which Japan most needs; and the rapid advance of 
Russian Communism through Outer Mongolia and Chinese 
Turkestan, or Sinkiang. 

The stages by which this Japanese scheme has been 
developed during the past year are conspicuous. It may be 
recalled that, last January, the Japanese military in 
Manchoukuo suddenly launched an attack at the Chinese on 
the Jehol-Chahar border almost due north of Peking, where 
the frontier made an awkward curve. The pretext for this 
act was never very clear; its ultimate object was evident 
to not a few. The quarrel died down as rapidly as it had 
flared up, and negotiations began between Tokyo and Nanking 
for a settlement of all outstanding questions. 

The Chinese declared that Mr. Hirota, the Japanese Foreign 
Secretary, had been given a time limit until June by the 
nilitarists in which to achieve results. They were true 
prophets. On May 30th the Army struck again, and delivered 
Fourteen Demands to the Chinese Political Council in Peking, 
the upshot of which was to remove all Chinese officials in the 
province of Hopei who would not do as Japan told them, and 
dissolve all political organisations. The latter part of the 
task does not seem to have been fully performed even yet, 
judging by the recently renewed Japanese pressure at Peking 
and Tientsin and arrests of numerous Chinese officials 
accused of stirring up anti-Japanese agitation. 

However, by the middle of July a Sino-Japanese Develop- 
ment Co. had been formed and had applied for a charter 
from Hsinking. capital of Manchoukuo. It is credibly believed 
to be an offshoot of the powerful South Manchuria Railway 
(o., and its purpose is to develop the coal and iron mines 
of Shansi. the vast grazing grounds of Suivan and Chahar for 
the production of wool, the wheat, cotton and salt of Hopei 
and Shantung. All these materials, urgently needed by 
Japan, she must at present buy abroad. 

One specially interesting event, marking the approach 
towards the completion of the scheme, was the statement 
made, early in October, to a group of Japanese journalists 
by Major-General Tada, Japanese commander in Tientsin. 
After emphasising the impossibility of working with Nanking, 
owing to its * perfidiousness and immorality,’ he declared 
that Japan's only course was to establish a ‘* peaceful land ” 
in which she might demonstrate how prosperous China might 
be when properly managed and thus draw all other Chinese to 
her. For this experiment, the five Northern provinces with 
the Yellow River as their clearly marked southern frontier 
were ideally situated. There is plenty of evidence that 
General Tada’s military brethren fully share his views. 

Such an area would also be an additional buffer against 
the inroads of the Russians, who for several years have 
“ompletely dominated Outer Mongolia and, since the civil 


wars in Sinkiang in 1932-3, have acquired an equal grip on 
that province. There are indications that they are beginning 
to seep into north-west China, and it is well known that the 
Japanese Government has long been watching their advance 
with great anxiety. 

In Manchoukuo all travellers freely admit that the Japanese 
are doing wonderful work, but at an appalling cost. So 
far back as last January, the veteran Finance Minister, Mr. 
Takahashi, frankly told the Army that its expenditure 
must come down. Japanese investments in Manchoukuo 
since 1931 are estimated at 1,500 million yen with practically 
no returns as yet from them. And last year Manchoukuo’s 
adverse trade balance was $199,182,000, which was roughly 
$84,000,000 more than the adverse balance of the year before. 

It is hardly surprising that China’s move towards currency 
stabilisation, announced on November 3rd, should infuriate the 
Japanese military. It would call in all the silver reserves from 
North China, and substitute a managed currency emanating 
from Nanking; and at the same time it virtually links the 
Chinese dollar to sterling, whereas there is little doubt that 
the Japanese had hoped to finance their development of North 
China by linking its dollar through the Manchurian yuan to 
the yen. 

The prospects of establishing a ‘‘ peaceful land ”’ in the five 
northern provinces, the profits of which would offset the 
losses of Manchoukuo, are seriously threatened. 

All the Japanese propaganda machine has been set to werk 
on the convenient themes of China’s “ insincerity” and 
Great Britain’s perfidious undermining of Japanese rights. 
The danger is that the military will decide to take the short 
cut and occupy the five northern provinces outright. 

If indeed a separate Japanised state is thus set up north of 
the Yellow River, the only course would seem to be to come 
out boldly in support of Central and South China where 
our interests are still the greatest of any foreign nation’s and 
our position anything but contemptible. Japan’s position 
is strong but her finances are conspicuously weak, as many of 
her wiser people are ruefully reflecting.—I am, Sir, &e., 

O. M. GREEN. 


Virginia Water. 


THE NEW EDUCATION PROPOSALS 

[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.] 
Sir,—The Government's education offer is much like Sir O. 
Mosley’s Fascism (see Janus)—‘* Jam tomorrow.” Instead 
of a generous education (including vocational training and 
the actual placing of our youth into the most fitting employ- 
ments) up to (say) 18, the Government give with one hand, 
only to take away with the other—a really clever conjuring 
trick. 

This election ‘“‘ sop to Cerberus ” will raise the school-age 
to 15—an absurd, as well as dangerous, age; and then only 
(1) in some future unspecified—it may be years yet; (2) 
if a job is not meanwhile found, or offered—‘ beneficial 
employment ” (that blessed phrase!) has hitherto always 
included any old blind-alley job ; (3) without any “ mainten- 
ance” allowed to the many parents too poor to keep their 
boy or girl on at school after 14 (why, indeed, don’t they eat 
cake 7); (4) without any organised plan to make this mean 
addendum a part of a generous secondary education ; (5) for 
the first time in history, a new and vicious principle is intro- 
duced—as Lady Simon has pointed out—never before 
now demanded by any responsible body of opinion (only 
by the inner, unspoken, Tory consciousness of what is “ fitting 
for the poor”: I see, I think, the hand of Lord Eustace 
Percy in this generous scheme), viz., that the peor child of 
14 may be “ exempted *’ to help in the home! But ought not 
a poor over-worked mother to be helped by extending the 
social services (less a few warships), and not at the expense of 
the poor girl whose last vear at school will never come back ? 

What with cheap labour-pressure (neither France nor 
Germany would allow it)—that crime against young English 
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souls—and grim home-pressure, few bonnie bairns over 14 
will benefit from this delusive Tory ‘“ sop.” 

The offer is an insult to a great people : intended, it seems, 
to make us dream that we have really “ higher education.” 
Tories never want higher education (for the millions) ; but it 
isn’t said: millions of pounds for beetroot and bombs, 
never for brains (though brawn seems more cared for, if on 
the cheap). 

Yet bread—and knowledge, education, reason (the voice 
of God). and judgement—are the raw materials of wisdom, 
and of every great nation, as well as the foundation of our 
future civilisation. As your (unsigned) article: ‘* The New 
Education Programme” rather glosses over any serious 
criticism, I hope you will do the poor children, at least (I 
don’t matter), the justice to print this so that your readers 
may do more for the common good, which (I assume) is what 
we are set on earth for.—Yours sincerely, 

Ernest A. CAVE. 





The Laurels, Ickenham, Middlesex. 


THE GROUPS ABROAD 

[To the Editor of Tur Spectator.] 
Sir,—There is one aspect of the Oxford Group Movement— 
its influence abroad—which has hardly received adequate 
consideration in the articles already written. For the experi- 
ence of the writers hitherto has been mainly related to what 
has been witnessed at home, while the greatest moral victories 
have been won abroad. In South Africa, for example, I came 
into closest contact with the Movement, nearly seven years 
ago, and can bear personal testimony to its healing effect 
both on the race and colour questions. In earlier years, before 
its influence had been felt, I had almost begun to despair of 
the Christian message “ winning through.” Last year, on the 
other hand, when I travelled as far North as Bulawayo and 
Salisbury, it was clear to me that the good seed which had 
been sown had taken deep root. A definite change in raciai 
relations had begun, in which the Oxford Group had taken a 
noble part. 

While bearing this testimony, as an active participator in 
the Movement, I have a concern that I would also wish to 
share. The truly marvellous results, which have been reached 
in many lands, now need sympathetic co-operation in order 
to follow up the good work already begun, so that the fruit 
as it ripens may not “ fall to the ground and perish through 
our neglect.” For the words of Christ, about the harvest 
being plenteous and the labourers few, are being found true 
today. My concern is that many of those who have grown old 
in Christian experience, but are still young at heart, may 
identify themselves with this Movement, whose strength 
lies in its youth, so that the harvest from it may be reaped 
and gathered in full measure.— Yours, &c., 


Pembroke College, Cambridge. C, F. ANpREws. 


ARAB RIGHTS IN PALESTINE 
[To the Editor of Tur Specraror.] 
Sirn,—The case of the Arabs of Palestine seems to be 
unanswerable unless the official report of Sir John Hope 
Simpson, published in 1930 (Cmd, 3686), can be shown to 
be incorrect. It cannot: be disposed of by the introduction 
of irrelevant considerations, such as the purpose for which 
the Jewish National Fund was instituted and the other 
arguments in Mr. Israel Cohen’s letter in your last issue. 
Under Article 6 of the Mandate of the League of Nations, 
it is the duty of the Administration in Palestine to ensure 
that the rights and position of the Arabs are not prejudiced 
by Jewish immigration, but the Article is contravened, as 
stated in the report, so tat the protection for which it 
provides is not given. After five years the position in this 
respect remains the same as when the report was written. 
Clearly the Arabs have full justification for complaint when 
the provision designed to safeguard their interests is departed 
from to their disadvantage. The great importance that 
attaches to a strict observance of its conditions will be 
understood when the volume of Jewish immigration into 
Palestine is realised. The total for the year 1933 would 
correspond on the basis of relative populations to an influx 
into Great Britain of about two millions in that one year.— 
Yours faithfully, Ruvvon Guest. 
la Thornton Hill, Wimbledon, S.W. 19. 


a, 


[To the Editor of Tur Srectator.] 
Sir,—Mr. Chapman suggested in his letter published ; 


n 
columns last week that Palestine is a country divides ic 
eternal discords between Arab and Hebrew and mentions thes 


his facts were ascertained “ from the best authority,” 

That the contrary is the case I can prove from my own 
observations during a six months’ visit spent among the people 
of Palestine. It is true that the political agitators attempt to 
gather support by inflammatory speeches and articles and that 
they were successful on a few occasions in the last fifteen Years 
in causing trouble. But today Arab and Hebrew mingle 
peacefully together in the towns and countryside and good 
humour is apparent on both sides. Business flourishes to 
mutual benefit and social bonds are being created and strength. 
ened. 

The Government of the country has an unusual task but are 
administering with patience and understanding. They are, in 
turn, abused and congratulated by both sides, which is the 
greatest tribute that could be paid to them. 

From the British Colonial standpoint Palestine is a great 
experiment and its success depends entirely upon the ability 
by which animosities can be dulled and the natural forces 
tending to harmony encouraged.—Yours faithfully, 


38 West Bank, N.16. I. Aaronson, 


SENTIMENTAL JUSTICE 
[To the Editor of Tur Specra‘ror.] 


Sir,—There can be no more sentimental attitude towards 
juvenile crime than that of the baffled adult, who, unable 
to think of an intelligent way of righting a wrong or setting 
a “ bad boy ” straight, exclaims “* Let’s give him a birching.” 
Wherever records have been kept of the after-history of 
juvenile court cases, they have shown that birching is the surest 
way of making young offenders into recidivists. It has 
nothing to commend it but the morbid satisfaction which 
vengeance, however futile, gives the avenger. 

So the Rev. Frank Stone’s belief in the birch is founded 
on the sand of supposition. As regards restitution he is on 
firmer soil, and as it is always good to find common ground 
with one’s opponents, I cannot forbear to welcome Mr. 
Stone’s advocacy of restitution as a condition of probation 
wherever it is possible for the young offender to restore 
what he has stolen or repair what he has damaged. 

The Howard League has for long maintained that the 
general failure to require restitution is a serious weakness 
in much juvenile court work—and in the adult courts as 
well. The idea of reformation receives much lip service in 
these days, but it is idle to talk of reformation if the offender 
is allowed to reap the benefit of his offence and if no attempt 
is made to impress on him that someone else has suffered 
by his fault. We agree with Mr. Stone that repayment of 
the value of stolen property should be one of the normal 
methods of the juvenile courts.—I am, Sir, yours, «e., 

CicELY M. CRAVEN, 

The Howard League for Penal Reform, Hon. Secretary. 

Parliament Mansions, Orchard Street, S.W.1. 


CONDITIONS IN MINES 

[To the Editor of Tur Sprcraror.| 
Sir,—I take my hat off to Mr. W. Oldaker for the manner 
in which he champions the cause of the miners. I have worked 
in the coal mines in Durham for 10 years and it was only in 
July of this year that I gave coal-mining up as a bad job 
and came south to try my luck in a new atmosphere. 

Mr. Oldaker is certainly right when he said there seems to 
be extreme bitterness. The miners have fought hard many 
a time to try and improve their wages and working con- 
ditions, but have always been beaten. They would fight 
again if they had money to support them, But the Miners’ 
Union, strong as it is supposed to be, is really very weak 
when it comes to fighting a battle like the 1926 strike turned 
out to be. 

Mr. Oldaker also mentions safety conditions in relation to 
inspectors visiting the mine. We used to get an inspector in 
ours, following every accident, which was fairly regular. 
I have known a district in the mine to have been prepared 
in expectation of a visit from the inspector. In preparing 4 
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moved from the travelling roads and stone-dust is laid 
poet All girders, side-timber and other roof supports are 
= ed, and sometimes renewed, any loose stone being 
een. I have never known an inspector come any 
thet than the landing ; that is, where the haulage system 
xtends to. And miners are often working half a mile 
il this point. Of course, I cannot give any proof of 
these statements, but have given the facts as I saw them. 

I do not know how bad the conditions were where Mr. 
oidaker and his friends visited, but I venture to say that 
the conditions in some of the Durham County mines are 
worse. In some mines men are walking three miles from the 
shaft bottom to the coal face. In some places the travelling 
js terrible, loose boulders lie strewn about, sometimes there 
js six inches of water or slurry, and the height may be about 
aft, in some places. It is impossible to straighten your back 
and on top of this you may be carrying a 7-lb. powder tin, 
drilling oF hewing gear, besides a lamp and other personal 
needs, When this man reaches the coal face he has to lie on 
his side for nearly all his shift as the coal is about 17 inches 
inheight. I have done this for years so I know what it is 
like, that is why I gave it up as a “ bad job.”’—Yours sincerely, 

GrorGeE HALL. 


EUTHANASIA 
[To the Editor of Tur Seecrator.] 

sin,—The advocates of euthanasia are asking simply that 
those who desire it, and those ready to assist them, should 
not go in peril of human law. When this is granted people 
who share Canon Lyttelton’s certainties regarding divine law 
will still be able to frame their conduct accordingly. They 
should not claim legal powers to force the endurance of 
hopeless agony on others who are unimpressed by their 
theology —I am, Sir, &c., ALEC CRAIG, 
33 Ulysses Road, N.W. 6. 


A PROTEST 
[To the Editor of Tue Srrecrator.] 
Sin,—With reference to page 732 of your appreciated weekly, 
J wish to protest against Mr. R. H. S. Crossman’s attitude 
towards a great German like Schlageter. 

Furthermore, I submit, gentlemen of England, that Mr. 
(rossman’s definition of ‘‘ National Socialist Philosophy ”’ as 
“the ethics of political gangsterdom”’ implies something 
bevond interference with internal affairs of my country. 

Suffice it to say, therefore, that Albert Leo Schlageter, who 
at the time of the French Ruhr invasion organised the so-called 








assive Resistance not only with the German Government’s 
connivance, but with their express authoritative though secret 
permission, did not do by any manner of means any “ dirty 
work” and was as little of a condottiere as was the 
luckier T. E. Lawrence. There is not the slightest doubt 
that Schlageter, the German officer and hero of the War, 
lived and died as an upright Christian and obedient soldier 
ofhis country.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


Oppeln, Porschstr. 3, Germany. GUNTHER B. Pusivipp, 


A QUESTION OF FACT 
[To the Editor of Tue Spectator. ] 
Six—In one of your last issues of The Spectator I happened 
toread an article in German on the ‘* Chamber of Literature,” 
its Presidents Dr. Hans Friedrich Blunck and Hanns Johst. 
{Quite apart from the fact that Dr. Blunck and Hanns Johst 
ute very good personal friends, everything given in this 
article is untrue. I happened to be together with the two 
gentlemen for some time in France and in Germany, and I feel 
that it would only be fair to pay the tribute of human truth 
to beth of them, who are sincerely endeavouring to rebuild 
tormal and open-hearted relations with Great Britain.—I am, 
dear Sir, yours very sincerely, Kurt Frepier. 
Berlin W8, den Mohenstr. 65 (Thiiringenhaus). 
[Dr. Fiedler’s suggestion that “everything in this article 
S untrue” is difficult to credit—unless statements quoted 
textually from the Berliner Tageblatt of October Ist and 
Uetober 8th are devoid of foundation.—Ep. The Spectator.] 


TURKISH IN MOSTAR AND SARAJEVO 
[To the Editor of Tue SpEcTaTor.] 
Sir,—In the opening paragraph of his article on Iraq, Mr. M- 
Langley states that “in the bazaars of Mostar and Sarajevo 
Turkish is the current language...” This is most 
emphatically not the case. Under 1 per cent. of the Moslem 
population of Bosnia (capital Sarajevo) or Herzegovina 
(capital Mostar) know even a smattering of Turkish. The 
people in question speak the Bosnian and Herzegovinian 
dialects of Serbo-Croat, and always have done so, both before 
and since the Austrian occupation and the subsequent incor- 
poration of these provinces in the Kingdom now called 
Jugoslavia. The dialect, as spoken by the Moslems, abounds 
in Turkish loan-words, and this fact may possibly have 
misled Mr. Langley. Slavic, as defined above, is the only 
current language in the bazaars of Sarajevo and Mostar.— 
Yours faithfully, 
B. Gri.1at-SMmitTa. 
British Consulate-General, Leningrad. 


THE AMERICAN DEBT 
[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.] 
Sir,— First,”” says William, ‘* we must get this debt question 
out of the way.” Indeed, there is nothing that makes for a 
more pleasant feeling than the knowledge that one’s debts 
have been promptly and fully paid; and it is distressing to 
all honourable Britons that their country has not of late been 
handing over what is due towards the eventual settlement of 
her debt to America, as she would so gladly do if she could 
recover some of the vast sums owed by her former Allies to 
her. As it has been justly said that ‘a bond does not die,” 
will Major Yeats-Brown telephone now to William to ask 
when America will think of repaying to this country the 
£78,000,000 (the capital sum with accumulated interest) 
owing on account of money, known as the Mississippi Bond, 
lent to cight States about ninety years ago? The Supreme 
Court of Mississippi upheld the State’s liability for payment 
on this Bond—in any case the States concerned cannot deny 
that they received the money and that neither the capital 
sum nor interest has been repaid. Since default was made, a 
provision was embodied in the Mississippi Constitution 
forbidding payment of the bond—will America be satisfied 
that justice has been done if Parliament passes a Bill pro- 
hibiting payment of our War Debt to the States ?—I am, 
Sir, yours faithfully, 
JessIE S. Boyb, 
Craiglands, Ilkley. 


JULIET 


[To the Editor of Tur SpectTaTor.] 


Sir,—Charming as our contemporary Juliets are, may @ 
humble student of Shakespeare and history be allowed to 
deprecate the present craze for representing her upon the 
stage, in the supposed interests of realism, as a modern girl 
of fourteen, or rather as a Victorian child of that age ? Cireum- 
stances produce grown men and women of even tenderer 
years than she, as we may see in many of our poorest homes. 
Shakespeare says “ younger than she ” were “ happy mothers 
made ” in old Verona ; and whether “ marred ” or not by this 
premature development, as he adds, they would be as unlike 
children as are Hindu child-wives today. 

History leaves us in no doubt about the mental stature of 
girls and boys of fourteen in the mediaeval and renaissance 
upper classes. We have the writings of our own King 
Edward VI to remind us of the precocity of that youthful 
savant, who died at the age of sixteen. His cousin, Lady Jane 
Grey, read Plato’s Phaedo in the original for pleasure at 
fourteen, and at seventeen laid her young head upon the 
seaffold after winning for herself much renown as a theologian 
who could hold her own against those sent to convert her in 
her prison from the reformed faith. Her extempore address 
to the people come to see her die would be remarkable in a 
woman of any age. Joan of Arc, a girl of the people, perished 
in the flames at twenty with a noble steadfastness that moved 
even her executioners. Before that she had suffered a year’s 
imprisonment and a prolonged trial by the cleverest lawyers 
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of two nations after leading the armies of France in successful 
military campaigns for over two years. 

Even modern youth is apt to take itself a great deal more 
seriously than its elders generally allow or give it credit for. 
One has only to remember the remarkable achievements of 
boys and girls under twenty in the recent War. Educationists 
,endeavour to divert into “ healthy ” channels of sport and 
games the intensities of romance, hero-worship and adventure 
in which the young might otherwise too freely indulge ; and, 
whether modern educational ideas are sound or not, itis idle to 
pretend they were the ideals or even the ideas of the age in 
which Lady Jane Grey was beheaded, Joan was burnt alive 
and Juliet and her Romeo lived and died. . Indeed, is not the 
modern prolongation of youth by which a woman of fifty is 
almost indistinguishable from her daughter of seventeen, itself 
an artificiality ? 

Why then keep up the incongruous farce that Shakespeare’s 
Juliet was intended to portray a little Victorian girl’s clandes- 
tine romance, thus depriving one of the noblest of all Shake- 
speare’s heroines of the sublime depth and dignity of her 
womanhood and the world’s greatest love-story of almost all 
its tragic passion and appeal ?—Yours faithfully, 


University of London. Margsory S. West. 


WALTER PAGE 
[To the Editor of Tur Specrator.] 

Sir,—Mr. D. Henry Rees objects to my review of Road to 
War as being unjust to the late Walter Hines Page. He dis- 
misses Mr. Millis as a disgruntled American. The main point 
of my review was to suggest that many Americans were and are 
disgruntled on this point. If Mr. Rees doubts this, he may 
read the letter by Mr. C. Upson Clark appearing in the same 
number of The Spectator as his own. 

The rest of Mr. Rees’ letter answers itself. I have, of course, 
(like Mr. Rees) read Page’s Life, and the House Papers. I 
have also (apparently unlike Mr. Rees) read Mr. Millis and Mr. 
Woodward, as well as most of the printed material dealing 
with the mission of Lord Lyons to Washington. I am unable 
to see any parallel between the conduct of Lord Lyons and 
Count Wolff Metternich and that of Mr. Page. I neither said 
ror implied that it was ‘“‘ the sole duty of an ambassador 
. . . to carry out his superior’s instructions without remark.” 
It is his duty to effect the general policy of his superiors in 
such a way as to secure its success without unnecessarily 
embroiling his country with the Government to which he is 
accredited. This was the method of Lord Lyons ; it was also, 
as Mr. Rees gratifies me by pointing out, the method of Mr. 
Gerard in Berlin. Mr. Gerard was hostile to the general policy 
of the German Government, but he very rightly subordinated 
his personal feelings to his duty of securing the admission by 
Germany of the American.contentions. Mr. Rees agrees with 
me that Mr. Page did not so interpret his duties. _ 

An ambassador may not only disagree with the form but 
with the substance of the policy of his superiors. In such a 
case he is entitled to endeavour to alter or amend that policy. 
If he fails in this aim, it is his duty either to resign or to do as 
he is told. I find it difficult to conceive either Lord Lyons’s 
contemplating or Lord Russell’s tolerating any other attitude 
on the part of the British Minister to Washington. It is one 
of the advantages of a professional diplomatic service that its 
members are trained to distinguish between their views of 
what the policy of their country ought to be and what it is. 
Mr. Page failed to make this distinction. Had he made it, his 
representations to Washington might have been more effective. 
If Mr. Wilson ceased to read Page’s letters it was not merely 
because he thought them violently partisan, but because he 
thought that Page was allowing his views, right or wrong, to 
distract him from his duty, which was not to direct or modify 
the policy of the United States, but to carry it out. I know 
no evidence that Count Wolff Metternich gave the Wilhelm- 
strasse any such excuse for neglecting his salutary advice. As 
«a measure of the difference between the two ambassadors, it 
should be remembered that President Wilson, Colonel House 
and Mr. Lansing were all anxious (some Americans think 
unduly anxious) to make things easy for the Allies. Mr. Page 
hampered their efforts in this direction. It is hardly necessary 
to say that William II and the German Foreign Office were 
not anxious to mect Britain or the German ambassador 
half-way. 


SSS 
. I suggested in my review that the importance of Mr, yu:. 
book was the revelation of the anger (or, if Mr. Rees like t 
term better, the disgruntlement) many Americans fe¢| ” 
what seems to them the partial conduct of the Ameri a 
Government during its official neutrality. I suggested thn 
one obstacle to Anglo-American co-operation was the bei 
that American interests would be sacrifiecd by a weak Poliey 
of compliance with British interests. Mr. Recs, who describe, 
as “an absurd attempt ” the policy of the State Departinen; 
to enforce the “ Freedom of the Seas,” runs the risk of bei 

quoted by this party in America. If America had not been 
susceptible and tenacious of her rights as a neutral, she Tight 
not have entered on those controversies with Britain Which 
Mr. Page and Mr. Rees deplored. On the other hand, gh 
would not have declared war on Germany cither, The state. 
ment that “Sir Edward Grey studied American suscepti. 
bilities to the point of weakness ” is both unjust to the lat. 
Lord Grey and displays, I feel, a remarkable lack of unde. 
standing of the potentialities for mischief inherent jn the 
policy of cutting off German commerce without declaring , 
formal blockade.—Yours, &c., D. W. Brosgay, 


Kybald Twychen, Kybald Street, Oxford. 


LADY ELIZABETH HATTON 
[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.] 
Sir,—It is distressing to people who think they are reading; 
truthful book to be told by so respected a critic as Mr, Ver. 
choyle that it is “ sometimes unreliable in its history,” anj 
it is still more distressing to the author after many months 
laboriously spent in sifting contemporary records in a deter. 
mined effort to be as historically accurate as possible. 

Mr. Verschoyle in his criticism of my book, The Lady i 

Bleeding Heart Yard, quotes only one instance in support of his 
statement, and this is that the Lady Elizabeth Hatton was the 
sixth daughter instead of the fourth of Lord Burghley, first 
Earl of Exeter. All the evidence before me is that she was 
the fourth, and this backed by so eminent an antiquary as 
Sir William Dugdale in his Baronage, edition 1676, vol; 2, 
page 407. If, however, Mr. Verschoyle has better evidence 
in favour of her being the sixth daughter, I shall be happy to 
learn it. 
’ With regard to the Purbeck Peerage Case I said no mor 
about that because an account of this claim is to form the 
sequel to my book. Concerning Lady Purbeck herself Mr. 
Verschoyle has mistaken sympathy for illusion. The fault here 
must be my own because several critics have accused me of 
credulity in the matter of her son. My intention was to state 
the facts on both sides leaving the lady the benefit of the 
doubt, but I thought I had expressed my own opinion very 
delicately on page 141 of the book : 

«All the same this was no reason for calling the boy Robert, 
nor for hiding his birth, not only from her husband’s family but 
from everybody else as well.” 

May I vindicate myself from the accusation of credulity by 
stating that I agree with the critics as to the paternity of Lady 
Purbeck’s son ?—Yours very truly, 

L. L. 

[Mr. Verschoyle writes: In charging Mrs. Norsworthy’s 
book with being “ sometimes unreliable in its history ” I was 
not referring to the somewhat trivial question of Lady Elizabeth 
Hatton’s numerical position among Burghley’s children, but 
to its author’s rather dangerous tendency to fill in the political 
background to the social story which she tells so well with per 
functory and sometimes, it seemed to me, ill-founded asset 
tions—particularly in connexion with the political positia 
of the Duke of Buckingham, against whom Mrs. Norsworthy 
seems content to accept any scandalous allegation, howevet 
meagre its credentials, As to Lady Elizabeth Hatton, all the 
evidence that I have (including even that of Burke's Peerage) 
is that she was the sixth and not the fourth of Burghley’ 
daughters. I suspect that Mrs. Norsworthy’s error comes 
from only taking into consideration those of Burghley’s daugh: 
ters who survived to be married. Of these Lady Elizabeth 
Hatton was undoubtedly the fourth, but there were two others, 
the eldest, Catherine, and the fifth, Susan, who died unmarried. 
I should like to add, what apparently I did not make clear ™ 
my review, that its occasional blemishes did little to diminish 
my pleasure in a very charming book.] 


NoORSWORTHY. 
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Randall 


By CANON 


Tur subject of this admirable biography had been born in 1848 
and remembered the funeral of the Duke of Wellington. 
Righty years later he resigned the Primacy, having been a 
Bishop for thirty-seven years and for twenty-five Primate 
of all England. His life, therefore, extended through an 

h more eventful, more rapid in transition, than any like 
period in our history. And for not less than half a century 
he was at the very centre of great affairs : in constant touch 
with the Sovereign and Ministers and the chief personages in 

Church and State, behind the scenes in every important crisis. 
Davidson’s knowledge of ‘what was going on,” and his 

influence on the direction in which it went, must have been 
almost without parallel since the days when Bishops were 
officers of State. He held a unique position in public life. 

All this must have made it exceedingly hard to distinguish 
between, biography and history. It would be impossible to 
write a life of him without narrating the history of his times, 
in which he played so distinguished a part. Thc Archbishop 
himself seems to have been aware of this. He had a passionate 
interest in affairs, and frankly enjoyed his official contacts with 
the world of diplomacy and politics. From time to time ke 
dictated memoranda about specially notable events in Church 
and State, and his judgement on them; and he spent his 
retirement in arranging these, which, with the vast amount of 
correspondence which was filed and indexed at Lambeth, 
provided the ‘* documents *’ for his biographer. The available 
material is immense and the task of selection and compression 
must have been extraordinarily difficult. It has been done 
with greattact and judgement ; and, indischarging his debt of 
filial piety, Dr. Bell has performed a pudlic service. In- 
evitably, much that appears in these two thousand closely 
packed pages has been told in a different form already in the 
Lives of other persons in the drama. Yet there is scarcely 
any important event on which the Davidson papers (as he 
calls them) do not throw some fresh and revealing light. But 
biography must be about the man himself, and the test of all 
the enormous labour which has gone into the writing of these 
volumes must be the success with which they depict for us 
not fifty years of the Church, but Randail Davidson. Judged 
by this test, too, they suecced. There emerges a real portrait 
of aman, not merely the record of a primacy. And it is a 
man alive and developing. 

What I had myself been eager to find out, and had fre- 
quently asked the question of older men, was whether there 
had been any growth and development between his fortieth 
and his eightieth year. Had “the great Randall,” say, of 
1920 become in any way a different man from the young 
Mr. Davidson, the Chaplain at Lambeth, or the youthful Bishop 
of Rochester ? Had he ever been crude and immature? Or 
had he always been so big and wise ? It seems clear that there 
had been real growth. The * Bishop with a puzzled face,” 
about whom Sir Edward Grey asked when R. T. Winton got 
out of the railway carriage, seems to have gathered strength 
and maturity, inner sureness and mastery of touch till he 


reached the fullness of his massive stature—like the shadow of 


a great rock in a weary land. 

Not but what even in his thirties he had been almost 
incredibly judicious. All through the earlier stages of his 
career he had shown the same administrative ability, the 
same grasp and the same resourcefulness which sustained 
the “ golden age” of his later years. But it was with the 
War that he came into his own. Till that point not very 





Randall Davidson, Archbishop of Canterbury. By G. K. A. 
Bell, Bishop of Chichester. Two Vols. (Oxford University 
Press. 36s.) 
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widely known and in no sense of the word a popular figure, 
he then found his way to the nation’s heart. He became 
the spokesman of the national conscience and the object 
of such trust and affection as the English people, so stubbornly 
anti-clerical, are not wont to bestow upon archbishops. 
For the last ten years he was the Grand Old Man, unques- 
tioned in his pre-eminence in the Church, towering over al] 
other figures in it. 

In a sense, his career was favoured by fortune. His personal 
relations with Tait and thereby with subsequent Archbishops, 
and the strangely confidential relationship into which he 
was thus drawn with Queen Victoria, made his primacy 
almost inevitable. And in this, history may well repeat 
itself, since three of his own chaplains are now diocesans. 
But those who thought him a trimmer and a courtier can 
read here with what genuine courage and willingness to 
sacrifice a career he stood up to the Queen when he thought 
it right. Fortune gave him the start; but he justified it 
by extraordinary judgement and sagacity enlightened by 
singleness of heart. He was not, in the modern sense, a 
‘‘Leader.” He had an instinctive dread of the spectacular. 
“IT would rather not seize an opportunity at the risk of 
being misunderstood.” That is not the voice of the leaders 
of ** movements,” and of such he was profoundly distrustful. 
Yet he saw the Enabling Act through, and probably no one 
else could have obtained it. Through all the ecclesiastical con- 
troversies, the Primate always refused to commit himself. 
I do not believe that this was lack of courage; for that 
he could act bravely and decisively is shown by his 
intervention in the General Strike; and he had that 
rarest form of courage which is not afraid of being called 
coward. It was rather, as Dr. Bell suggests, that his whole 
conception of his office, coloured in this no doubt by his 
own temperament, was that of Moderator or Chairman 
helping the meeting to make up its own mind, rather than 
that of chief priest or major prophet. His defeat over the 
Prayer Book in his last years was perhaps to some extent 
his own fault. He could not (says the author) bring himself 
to believe that it was a matter of crucial importance ; he 
could not draw his sword and go crusading, for it did not 
stir his deepest conviction. Perhaps, crudely stated, the 
truth is that merely ecclesiastical things bored him ; there 
was so much else that mattered so much more. 

He will thus probably not go down in history as strictly 
speaking a “ great ecclesiastic.” But it was in part just 
this limitation which gave him such understanding of the 
Jay mind, and won for him such a unique hold on the rever- 
ence and affection of his countrymen. That partly; but 
the real secret lay very deep and it was very simple. He 
seems to have been completely unmystical and his own 
personal religion was probably old-fashioned and quite 
un-clerical. But it was, beneath all outward circumstances, 
a life that dwelt constantly in God’s presence, in quiet, 
humility and consecration. There was that in him which 
laid a claim on people and drew from them more than they 
knew that they had to give. 

Dr. Bell has enhanced a reputation with this masterly 
and enthralling study, and has earned both gratitude and 
congratulation. The work could hardly have been done 
better. For years to come we shall want to have it at hand, 
taking it down in moments of perplexity to find out * what 
Randall used to think about it.” The book requires an 
enormous amount of reading. Oxford printing makes this 
delightful, and the author invites us on from chapter to 
chapter by his brilliantly chosen quotations at the head of them, 
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Primitive Agriculture Dissected 
Coral Gardens and Their Magic. By Bronislaw Malinowski. 
Two vols. ‘(Allen and Unwin. 42s.)’ 

: ‘* Mary, Mary, quite contrary, 
How does your garden grow ? 


” 


In the course of three expeditions to the Trobriand archipelago, 
2 group of low coral islands off the eastern coast of New 
Guinea, Professor Malinowski spent a great deal of time in 
expanding this simple, charming question into an almost 
unbelievable battery of scientific artillery. The answer he 
got from the natives was, in a nutshell, ‘“‘ Hard work and magic 
spells,” and to each of these topics, broadly speaking, he devotes 
a volume of this book. We are presented with a picture of a 
Melanesian gardener, industrious, ambitious, interested in 
his job, as eager to outstrip a rival with the largest yam 
in the village harvest display as is his English colleague with 


the biggest cabbage in a County Show. The greatest difference. 


is that the Melanesian expresses his wish-fulfilment beforehand 
in a consistent series of formulae in which the spoken word 
at the right time and place is believed to influence the forces 
of Nature in the desired direction. But as the author has 
shown this reliance on words is not altogether vain ; linked 
stage by stage with manual labour the magic spells help in 
the organisation of the industry and give confidence to the 
worker. 

The most important contribution from the scientific 
point of, view is the second volume, containing a detailed 
analysis of a mass of linguistic material which is caught 
up into a general theory of the nature of language and the 
problem of translation. ‘* The main function of language,” 
we are told, “is not to express thought, not to duplicate 
mental processes, but rather to play an active pragmatic part 
in human behaviour.’ This challenging point of view is 
documented at length, and incidentally the interesting sug- 
vestion is made that sound films might be used to reproduce 
utterances in their full context of facial expression,. gesture 
and intonation. The idea of “ context of situation ” is taken 
us the key to the problem of meaning, and a section on “ The 
Translation of Untranslatable Words” gives elaborate proof 
of the proposition that the mere finding of verbal equivalents 
is not sufficient in rendering one language into another— 
every word must be interpreted against its cultural background. 
In this respect, as indeed throughout, the book is a model of 
presentation. Not the least instructive and interesting part is 
the ‘* Confessions of Ignorance and Failures,” wherein the 
author lays bare his methodological sins, and therefrom 
should obtain absolution by every intelligent anthropologist. 
Few scientists would, I imagine, be prepared to state so 
bluntly what they have failed to do—but then there are few 
who could so ingeniously make capital out of their mistakes. 

That the agricultural institutions of the Trobrianders have 
to be considered in the light of their social reverberations will 
be understood by every anthropologist. This is exemplified 
by the custom of the urigubu, a method of household supply 
which seems to us at first sight to be of an amazingly topsy- 
turvy order. In essence it demands that a man be responsible 
primarily not for the maintenance of his own children— 
or more accurately for those which his wife bears, for as readers 


of the author’s former works are aware, the Trobriand natives . 


simply do not believe in physiological paternity—but for 
the family of his sister. Every harvest time he contributes 
enough of his best yams to form roughly about 50 per cent. 
of the consumption of her household for the year. Obviously 
only in a small community where kinsfolk keep in touch could 
such a system work adequately. But the result is an almost 
incredible criss-cross arrangement of harvest gifts. As a 
corollary, in this matrilineal community a fortune-hunter 
looks for his heiress not among the girls without male kin, 
but among the lone daughters with a stout band of brothers 
who will keep his yam house filled. Other societies, other norms 
of conduct, is the lesson the anthropologist puts before the 
world. 

The relation of demand and supply to comparative values 
is likewise difficult to work out, if only through the absence 
of any regular system of exchange between certain important 
types of articles. Each tends to move in its own circle, and 
only sometimes can a common measure be found. Thus a 
small wooden dish worth a basket of yams in one district is 
worth eight coconuts in another. But in some places a basket 
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-ef yams is exchanged ‘for four coconuts, and in ot 
16, and the difference is due to custom rather than t 
scarcity. Moreover, a ceremonial axe-blade which 
a man a hundred baskets of yams may be released only 
a thousand or two thousand sticks of tobacco, which is Oe 
20 times its price in yams. Yet the former is a well-recognised 

traditional type of exchange, whereas the latter is the outeo 
of a sudden need for tobacco for ceremonial distribution 

Of recent years there has been much talk about riative 
economics, in particular the agricultural system, and plang 
for its development have been set out, usually on a Superficial 
foundation of knowledge. Here for the first time we are 
shown how a native agricultural system really works, and 
the complexity of the factors which animate it.  Professop 

Malinowski’s book is one to be read by all interested in the 
administration of peasant communities. The economist can 
also make some illuminating comparisons with a society 
where custom primarily determines exchange values and 

where desire for gain is at times consistently overborne 

by traditional obligations. One can sympathise with the 
trader who complained that at certain seasons the native 
neglected his pearl-diving for ordinary fishing or for agriculture 
in order to make customary food exchanges, the receipts from 
which were from a tenth to a twentieth. of what he would 
have received from pearling ! 
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Christian and Communist 

Christianity and the Social Revolution. Edited by John Lewis, 
(Gollancz. 6s.) 
AMONG the many books now appearing on Communism 
and Christianity the new symposium edited by the Rey, 
John Lewis should on no account be neglected. The fifteen 
contributors are all agreed in taking both Christianity and 
Communism seriously. They are all agreed that we are 
confronted with a_ revolutionary situation. in Western 
civilisation, and though not more than four of the writers 
appear to be out-and-out Marxist Communists, all: are 
sympathetic with Marxist aims and most of them most of 
the time assume as true the Marxist analysis of the present 
crisis and the Marxist forecast of the future. But the essays 
of the Christian writers are less stereotyped than those of 
the Communists, and the book is the more stimulating 
because it contains marked divergence of view on important 
issues. 

Of the three parts into which the book is divided, the 
first deals with Socialism in Historical Christianity. The 
main drift of these historical essays seems to be to suggest 
that there is more affinity between revolutionary Com- 
munism and the teaching of Jesus than is usually recognised, 
and that while there have always been Christian Socialist 
movements, they have hitherto failed because the Church! 
has always been half-hearted in her allegiance to the social’ 
implications of the Gospel and because not until today have! 
the economic conditions necessary for a large-scale success 
been actually realised. Now, however, the economic situation: 
is leading up to the social revolution and Christians can no 
longer halt’ between two opinions. 

.The second section of the book sets forth the Communist’ 
view of religion. The early development of Marx’s thought 
is the subject of an original and illuminating essay by 
Professor John Macmurray, but the most valuable feature of 


this section is an authoritative account of the Communist’ . 


attitude towards religion by a Russian, Mr. John Levisky.' 
Dr. Hecker, who has done so much to interpret the Bolshevik: 
point of view to English readers, also contributes an inter-' 
esting survey of Christianity and Communism in the light: 
of the Russian Revolution. The Marxist interpretation of ' 
the workings and prospects of our present economic system ' 
and the Marxist theory of morals as directly relative and’ 


subordinate to class-interests are expounded most ably by: 


two younger Communist writers, Mr. John Cornford and 
Mr. A. L. Morton. No one who reads these chapters should 


remain uncertain as to the general character of Marxist’ 


theories of economics, religion and morals, for the expositions 
are as lucid as they are confident. 


The ominous title, ‘‘ Dies Irae,”’ attached to the third’ 


part of the book, leads one to expect a series of exhortations 
to flee from the wrath to come. 


essays hardly fulfil these expectations. Dr. Polanyi analyses 





But the contents of the 
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THE NONESUCH CENTURY 


A history and bibliography of the Nonesuch Press by Desmond Flower, 
A. J. A. Symons and Francis Meynell. Including 90 pages of illustrations from 
the books, and 60 text and title pages, photographs of bindings. Ready 
December 10th. Only 750 copies, £1 15s. 


WILLIAM BLAKE’S NOTE BOOK 


The first complete reproduction of the so-called ‘ Rossetti MS.’: the note-book 
kept by Blake for more than 30 years. It is a fascinating medley of Blake’s 
first, second and final thoughts for many of his greatest lyrics and pictures. 
The MS. is reduced to a printed text by Geoffrey Keynes. Ready November 
27th. Only 650 copies, £1 15s. 


COLERIDGE’S SELECTED POEMS 


Printed in Cochin italics on Auvergne hand-made paper with engravings by 
Mrozewski. A semi-limited edition (1250 copies) at 12s. 6d. 100 copies bound 
in full vellum at £3 3s. Ready December Ist. 

3% This is probably the most desirable gift-book of a rich year. 


A SHAKESPEARE ANTHOLOGY 


A very desirable volume in the Nonesuch Compendious Series. Shakespeare 
the poet, in his plays no less than in the sonnets, poems and lyrics. Title page 
and headpieces by Reynolds Stone. Buckram, bevelled boards, 8s. 6d. India 
paper, buckram, gilt, 10s. 6d. Ready November 27th. 


* 


HERODOTUS 


Edited by A. W. Lawrence, with 170,000 words of notes printed 
parallel to the text. Wood engravings by V. Le Campion. Limited to 
675 copies at £6 6s. A few copies remain. 


THE NONESUCH PRESS 16 GREAT JAMES STREET, WC1 
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Fascist philosophies with great ingenuity, and concludes that 
Christianity and Communism must have something in common 
since Fascism persecutes both. A German writer discusses 
thoughtfully ‘the nature of moral sanctions and the social 
function of religion, and brings out the disconcerting possi- 
bilities of religious enthusiasm which may undermine rather 
than enforce moral sanctions. Dr. Needham exhorts his 
fellow-scientists to range themselves on the side of the Com- 
munist revolutionary movement. Professor Reinhold Niebuhr, 
in a penetrating analysis of Christian Politics and Communist 
Religion, recognises the moral limitations and dangers of 
violent revolutionaries, but claims that the Churches are 
responsible for the resort to violence because they have not 
been sufficiently radical in thought or resolute in action. 
The editor follows with an essay designed to establish the 
claim of Communism to be the heir of the Christian tradition. 

The whole series of papers is introduced by a fine plea from 
the pen of Canon Raven for an unprejudiced appreciation of 
Bolshevik theory and the Bolshevik achievement, and for a 
frank interchange of views between convinced Christians and 
convinced Communists. The book is brought toa fitting close 
by a noble attempt to frame a synthesis between cue two 
apparent opposites—a synthesis for which Professor Mac- 
murray is responsible. 

It is difficult to pass general judgements on a symposium 
so rich, so varied:and so suggestive. While the Communist 
contributors admit no positive connexion between Chris- 
tianity and their own creed, and so ignore one main source of 
their passion for social justice, the Christian writers, who are 
keenly alive to this connexion, tend to exaggerate the aflinity 
of their faith with Communism and to depreciate whatever 
lies beyond the ground common to Socialist and Christian. 
Dr. Needham quotes Spengler’s aphorism, ‘* Christian theology 
is the grandmother of Bolshevism,” and it does indeed contain 
a truth that deserves to be more widely known. It is perhaps 
a pity that Spengler did not indicate at the same time the 
grand-paternity of Bolshevism, for Bolshevism seems rather 
to favour the grandfather's side of the family-tree. But the 
grandmother can neither completely disown nor entirely 
approve her turbulent grandson, and it would be well if the 
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ne 
grandson spent less of his time in kicking his 
downstairs. The present symposium should help the 
mother to a better understanding of her difficult descen dant 


and perhaps it may persuade the descendant to treat his 
genitor with more respect. H. G. W e 
* G. WOOn, 


East Asia 


The Problem of the Far East. 
Redman. (Gollancz. 5s.) 


By Sobei Mogi and H, Ver 
OnE of the authors of this book has already proved that he 4 
a good witness. of things Japanese, while the other bg 
himself a Japanese reinforces the partnership with authentic 
knowledge. Mr. Redman’s Japan in Crisis gave a balanoed 
and temperate—if also a slight—account of the subject Which 
showed that he could make a convincing picture of the scey 
before him. In the present volume he collaborates with 
Mr. Sobei Mogi in a more ambitious task which is no less thas 
to describe and analyse the whole problem of the Far Ea. 
The result of this Anglo-Japanese co-operation is Something 
which is neither a text-book, nor a history, nor a politica) 
pamphict, yet partakes of all three. Like so many competent 
publications of an instructive yet popular note that come from 
the House of Gollancz, it is addressed to the plain man anj 
might well bear the sub-title “‘ John Citizen’s Guide to Rag 
Asia.” It opens with a brief survey of the history anq 
geography of the Far Kast : Part I then devotes two hundred 
pages to the economic, social and political conditions of Japan; 
Part II more briefly examines the internal problems of Ching: 
Part III discusses the international issues arising from the 
contacts of these two and from the impact upon them both of 
the policies of non-Eastern Powers, of which Russia is more 
nearly an Asiatic nation, as well as an Asiatic Power, than any 
of the others. Altogether, a useful and timely book, well: 
stocked with information. 

The picture of Japan, her problems and predicament, is 
well done, yet somehow it fails to reveal why Japan is strong; 
while that of China, drawn from a less complete knowledge of 
the country than the authors possess of Japan, is altogether 
too black. These authors believe. that Japan is neither 
invincible nor invulnerable ; and they take the view, which 
the well-informed will share with them, that territorial expan- 
sion in North-Eastern Asia cannot solve Japan’s fundamental 
problem, that the key to it lies in her commercial relations 
with the whole world ; and that, therefore, the answer to the 
question, ‘* Can Japan’s economic needs and political aspira- 
tions be satisfied ? ” is beyond the competence of the General 
Staff who now control her destiny. Being themselves of a 
Left-Wing disposition, they are convinced that neither 
militarism nor capitalism can save Japan or China. And, 
though their dictum that ‘ the non-capitalist ” ideal is the 
only one which enjoys disinterested leadership in China, they 
see but ‘‘ a small likelihood that the Soviet régime in Central 
China ” will spread. Thus, though they make it plain enough 
that their own solution is of a quasi-Socialist nature, they 
are not very clear in their own minds how it can be reached in 
the Far East. 

In the final chapter the problem of the Far East is put in 
the form of three questions : 1. Can war be avoided ? 2. Can 
Japan’s needs and aspirations be satisfied ? 8. Can order and 
prosperity be brought to China? The first they answer by 
saying that if Japan’s economic needs can be met, her political 
aspirations can be satisfied “ with little difficulty,” and thus 
war need not arise. 
Powers must definitely lay down to themselves and to the rest 
of the world what they must resist for their own safety and 
what they are prepared to concede for their own and the 
general peace.” The Chinese question prompts these two 
authors to repeat their belief that a “ non-capitalist ” régime 
is the best for China, and they think that ‘ the opposition 
among the foreign powers to the establishment of such @ 
régime might well be moderated.”” What they mean by thisis 
not by any means clear ; nor is it an essential part of the book. 
The reader will find that, when the writers argue their some: 
what loosely-conceived Socialist thesis, they are suggestive 
but not cogent. This, however, need not vex him; fot 
this Utopian theme is but an occasional+refrain in a book 
which tells the plain man just what he wants to know 
about the Far East, which is one of the three great problems 
of our modern world, A. F. WuytTe. 
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The Second 
Stage of a 
Strenuous Life 


S By Sir Evelyn Wrench 


Few books have received a warmer welcome this autumn, as the following 


press comments will show :-— 


“* Through its eyes we get ui- 
forgettable vignettes of the War, 
recorded from letters and a diary 
written at the time... . . A/to- 
gether a most refreshing book.” 
(Lord Lothian in ‘The 
Spectator.’) 


“ The record of it all makes a 
chapter in the history of our 
time.” (Sir Norman Angell in 


‘ The Landmark.’) 


“4 fascinating book... of 
real historical value.” (¢ Daily 
Mail.’) 


“4 highly significant auto- 


biography.” (‘ Daily Herald.’) 


“ The prince of organisers, u'ho 
admits that what we create is 
always ‘a travesty of our ideal, 
embarked upon in a moment of 
insight,’ teaches me more about 
life than a hundred commonplace 
autobiographies.” (Hamilton 
Fyfe in ‘Overseas Magazine.’) 


“ This remarkable book is the 
story of a modern idealist who is 
always honest with himself and 
the reader. . . . It is a vivid, 
charming and resourceful per- 
sonality which comes alive in this 
record of seven crowded years.” 
(Major Francis Yeats-Brown in 
* Sunday Times.’) 


“ Few books admitting error so 
freely, record so much achieve- 
ment.” (° The Times.’) 


“ The book, in fact, is packed 
with good things and makes a 
fitting background for the story 
of a memorable piece of work 
nobly conceived and ably carried 
out.” (° The Times’ Literary 


Supplement.) 


“ This absorbingly interesting 
chronicle . . . a virile and living 

a aie aici ‘ike 
picture” (of the » ar). (‘ Edin 
burgh Evening News.’) 
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Admiral Blake 


Robert Blake. (Edward Arnold. 145s.) 
Wuen Nelson was planning his attempt on Santa Cruz, in 
1797, he was perfectly aware of the difficult task that con- 
fronted him. He remembered that Blake had attacked and 
destroyed a Spanish Fleet there one-hundred and forty years 
earlier ; ‘‘ I do not reckon myself equal to Blake,’’ he wrote 
to Jervis. Nelson’s praise of one of our greatest naval heroes 
was unfortunately lost on his fellow-countrymen, and it was 
not until a few years ago, with the exception of a small book 
by Mr. David Hannay, that any serious attempt was made 
to do justice to the memory of a very great Englishman who 
deserved well of his country. During the last few years 
articles by various scholars have appeared in the Mariner's 
Mirror and elsewhere, which have added to our knowledge, 
besides two books ; one by the Rev. J. R. Powell, and the other 
by Mr. C. D. Curtis. The former writer is also editing 
Blake’s letters for the Navy Records Society. But, assiduous 
as modern scholars have been in their efforts to piece together 
the life of Blake, there still remains a good deal of exciting 
detective work to be done before it is possible to present us 
with a full-length picture of the Admiral. It is a remarkable 
fact that, so far as is known, Blake’s career as a naval officer 
did not begin until 1649 (when he was turned fifty), and that 
it lasted only eight years. It is inconceivable that he had not 
had an earlier sea training ; but the link in the chain is wanting, 
and Colonel Beadon has not been able to supply it. 

Robert Blake was born at Bridgwater in 1598, a few months 
before the birth of Cromwell. At 17 he went up to Oxford, 
taking his Degree at Wadham in 1618, but failing to secure a 
vacant fellowship at Merton in the following year. Tradition 
says that he lacked the requisite inches, being only five feet 
six inches and sturdily built; clearly, the very figure for a 
sailor. Of his life at the University Colonel Beadon is only 
able to give us the most meagre details ; probably he rejects 
certain stories about his hero as too apocryphal. But the one 
told by John Aubrey, who had it from the lips of a fellow- 


By Roger Beadon. 

















Jesus Manifest 


DMITRI MEREZHOVSKY 
Author of the 
with an introduction by the Very Rey. 

W. R. INGE, D.D. 


‘Like all great mystics he is a seer of beauty, and he 
brings beauty into the world. He is clearly one of 
‘ those who know, because they have been there.” 
And he has brought back rich treasures in his pilgrim 
‘The DEAN OF EXETER in the Sunday Times 


* Jesusus Unknown ’ 


scrip.’ 
‘Those who read it will not only feel that they have 
learned something about our Lord which they did 
not realise before. They will also have been in 
contact with a mind of singular beauty and sharpness 
of perception.’ The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 
‘Ministers studying the Gospel stories will find new 
beauties on almost every page. The lovers of Jesus 
will never doubt that this Russian’s life and heart are 
centred in Jesus. A great book is here.’ 

‘The BRITISH WEEKLY 


‘Translated fromthe Russian by Edward Gellibrand 
15s. net 
JONATHAN CAPE 


SEATBELT TOE 
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student, seems worthy of recording. Blake, he informs us, 

“ of strong bady and good parts; an early riser and wine 
well, but also “took his: robust pleasures of fishing, 
&c.,” sadding, with a twinkle in his eye, “ he would steal 
swans.” Ht has ‘generally been asserted that Blake let 
Oxford in 1625, but Colonel Beadon believes it to have-bee 
earlier. With the exception of being returned as Member for 





fowling 


Bridgwater in 1640, there is a tantalising gap in Blake’s life 


from the time he left the University until the outbreak of the 
Civil War in 1642, Neither Colonel Beadon nor his prede. 
cessors can bridge it. Caught up in the holocaust of the Civil 
War, Blake played an important and heroic part, ang in 
relating this period of his career Colonel Beadon, as becomes 
a distinguished soldier, has added a brilliant page to the story 
of the Royalist defeat in the West of England. The narrative 
of Blake’s reduction of Jersey in 1651 is told with considerable 
detail, but the important contemporary Journal of Jean 
Chevalier, published by the Société Jersiaise a few years ago, 
has been overlooked. The Royalists claim that one of 
Blake's ships was lost during the bombardment, but Colone 
Beadon in a footnote (p. 120) states that this claim * may he 
definitely rejected.” This is incorrect. The ‘ Tresco’ frigate, 


‘commanded by Captain George Blake, was wrecked, and in 


1653 the Council of State voted his widow one hundred pounds, 
‘her husband having been lost at the reduction of Jersey,” 
Early in 1652 began our long struggle with the Dutch for 
the supremacy of the seas, and the story of the stubbom 
fighting that ensued until peace was signed two years later is 
admirably related. The crowning exploit of Blake’s career 
was his destruction of the Spanish treasure flect off Santa 
Cruz in 1657. Worn out in the service of his country he returned 
to England, dying as his flagship entered Plymouth Sound, 
Colonel Beadon, who has had access to Blake's unpublished 
letters, has produced an admirable biography of the Admiral, 
which is both conscientious and painstaking. It is to be 
regretted, however, that he has generally omitted to give 
exact references to his authorities, both in the text and the 
footnotes. The list of * Authorities” at the end jis not 


sufficient in a work of this nature. ies 
G. E. Manwaring, 


An Heir to Poe and Whitman 


By Archibald MacLeish. 7s. 6d.) 

Mr. MacLersu is a properly American poet, and for publishing 
him at last in England Messrs. Boriswood deserve something 
more solid than congratulation, He seems to have learned more 
from Poe and Whitman than from anybody in Europe : from 
Poe a power to use words as if they followed an image instead 
of providing one, and from Whitman a directness which makes 
metaphor normally unnecessary. He sees without metaphor 
and writes without it. This combination at a high level is 
rare, because it is so easy then to see and write banalities. 
He is only sometimes banal. His long poem, ‘* Conquistador,” 
fell by its metre, very unhappily chosen ; and occasionally in 
his shorter poems he uses metrical and typographical devices 
which distort their being and intention. His own rule, “A 
poem should not mean but be,” is badly defended by his 
practice, because most of his poems mean a great deal, and 
can't be separated from their meaning. 

His themes are altogether familiar and rarely private— 
American history. birth, death, love of women. He does not 
build on Whitman's promises, but shares his knowledge of a 
continent ; nor. imitate Zangwill’s sentimentality, but pro- 
vides a melting-pot beneath the surface of the ground ; nor 
in satire chase behind Sinclair Lewis or Eliot or Mencken, 
but leaves the feeling that his own nationality is the centre of 
his criticism. This is due to his historical sense of growth in 
America, of stock broken off from Europe and now reverting 
sometimes with nostalgia, snobbishness or scorn. He lives 
and writes where he is. 

American names of people and places are used as highly 
charged symbols, like the Irish names in Yeats. To know 
America is like knowing a “second” language; and in 
England these names may provoke inadequate or false 
responses ; but even to ignorance they are effective because 
well-related to the whole poem, not mere historico-geographical 
chanting. He is aware of what’America has half inherited, 
and he has a living, not a cultured reference to Europe. This 
is enforced by his echoes of Irish idiom. His Niggers, Portu- 


Poems. (Boriswood. 
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HUTCHINSON BOOKS 


VIM VEC eeqeEeqHEEq@EE@EeEEEEEEEECEEEETACEHMdddd 


ABYSSINIAN ADVENT URE 


GEOFFREY HARMSWORTH. « Tells you more about 


ies with infinitely more gusto, than any other book you are likely to read.”— 
BEVERLEY NICHOLS (W. Morning News). “ A more interesting, witty and thrilling 
book has never emerged from that land of mystery and legend.”—S. Referee. Hlus. 12/6 


MARCONI MASTER of SPACE 


by D. B. M. COLLIER & B. L. JACOT. “This book is one 


of the comparatively small number that a reviewer feels justified in recommending both 
for the domestic bookshelves and the library list.’”—Shefficld Dly. Telegraph. lus. 18s. 


Mrs. HWFA WILLIAMS’ “se 
IT WAS SUCH FUN. fntroduction by Lady SYBIL GRANT. The 


author has unusual powers of memory and observation, and her stories of men and 
events cannot be anything but entertaining. Illus. 18s. 


PRINCE BULOW, sas ana sraresaan 


by SIGMUND MUNZ. “ Biilow has found a biographer of signal literary 


skill and an exceptional equipment for the job.”—II”. Sunday Independent. “ Dr. Miinz’s 
book is very readable and, I hope, reliable.” —E.B.O. in the Morning Post. Illus. 18s. 


EIGHT YEARS in ABYSSINIA 


by FAN C. DUNCKLEY. A thoroughly entertaining book which will 


have a decided attraction for all those who wish to see the more personal side of a country 
that is faced with so tragic a situation. Illus. &/6 


BERTA RUCK’s A STORY TELLER TELLS 


THE TRUTH. « She chats rather than writes, and very entertaining chat it is.” 
—Observer. “The book is an unconventional Who’s Who.”—Daily Sketch. Illus. 18s. 


Lin FEUCHTWANGER|EDEN PHILLPOTTS’s 
JEW of ROME 8/6 NED of the CARIBBEES 


A book that will find instant favour with those Sailing ships and Tropic seas afford Mr. Phill- 
readers who enjoyed the two ‘Claudius’ books. potts yet another theatre for his versatility. 


BRUCE GRAEME’s DOT ALLAN’s 
NOT PROVEN | VIRGIN FIRE 7/6 


Another detective story by the author of “Tt conveys an impression of glowing 
* Blackshirt.” 7/6 intensity of fullness and breadth.’ ‘Scotsman. 
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guese, Magyars, Polacks say: ‘‘ We were born to another 
look of the sky certainly.” 

‘ The series of ‘* Frescoes for Mr. Rockefeller’s City ”’—the 
American landscape as a nude, pioneers, falsely Europeanised 
culture-mongers, builders of big-business empire—ends in a 
** Back-ground with Revolutionaries.” themselves a part of 
what he contemplates. He is intensely political without being 
‘an emotional faction-fighter or merely a satirist: his verses 
can carry political feeling and analysis neutrally ; and this is 
‘made more effective by their directness. 

Of the more personal poems nearly every one is an un- 
completed tragedy. The long poem which opens the book, 
“The Hamlet of A. MacLeish”’ is Hamlet without the action: 
action occurs only in memory, when others acted. The tension 
of the poem is in individual detail or in the rhetorical expansion 
of some Shakespearean speeches. Things are heightened and 
‘particularised at given moments when tragedy is imminent, 
but the poem shuffles off from the crisis to review fortuitous 
events related to the main theme only by analogy. ‘ What 
is it that we have to do?” Shakespeare’s Hamlet never 
forgot. Knowledge of the practical situation is obscured by 
other deaths—on the westward trail or in Flanders. These 
are Mr. MacLeish’s chief personal themes: even his meta- 
physical poem, “ Einstein,” gives no explanation of what it 
is that dies when a boy is blown to pieces in a strange land or 
2 corpse is left behind a ¢aravan. But in seeing the fact of 
death, the body in the earth, he doesn’t fail. An ambassador 
is speaking over war-graves: _ 

“Under the dry grass stem 
The words are blurred, are thickened, the words sift 
Confused by the rasp of the wind, by the thin grating 
Of ants under the grass, the minute shift 
And tumble of dusty sand separating 


From dusty sand. The roots of the grass strain, 
Tighten, the earth is rigid, waits—he is waiting— 


And suddenly, and all at once, the rain!” 
Birth is clearer to him, its origin in decay no handicap : he 
anthropomorphosises the fruitful country and reads human 
birth in terms of Adonis. ‘“ The Pot of Earth ” is the best of 


the longer poems. Humeury Hovse. 


Illuminated Texts 


Some Versions of Pastoral. 
and Windus. 8s. 6d.) 
Tut function of the critic is not easy to define. He may be 
the rebuking judge, deciding * this will never do.” He may 
be only a tipster hawking his Cert. of the Month. He may be, 
like Coleridge and Mr. Eliot, the expository centre of some 
current development, the provider of a critical framework 
in which we can see that which was obscured. Or he can be 
a kind of verbal fiddler, a virtuoso who plays for us the com- 
positions of other men much better than we can manage in 

our own one-fingered way. 

Mr. Empson is of the last sort. He has the ability to take 
a text and sharpen it point by point, until the interplay of 
details, the counterpoint of secondary meanings and the sub- 
mcrzed richness of the associational background are brought 
eut and displayed in all their varicty. To watch him at work 
is like attending the piecing together of the Portland Vase. 
He has remarkable agility (if he misses with his feet his tail 
catches on) and, as in successful jigsaw. he takes the risk of a 
inisfit rather than wait for certainty. His method is subtle, 
with a donnish flair for tricky quibbles, and he can draw on 
wide resources of reference. 

D. H. Lawrence’s injunction to critics (and indeed his own 
example) was “* to save the tale from the artist.” That may 
be used to cover many sins of moral imposition, unless it is 
understood as the reviving of the context in which the artist 
made his selection. To say what should have been meant is 
absurd, to say what was meant is personal and therefore 
arbitrary. It is more valuable—and this I think would be 
Mr. Empson’s critical theory—to discover the possible mean- 
ings from which the artist had to select, and which he in 
Mr. Empson therefore treats a 
text. not as a unanimous resolution, but as a ‘ ratio of the 
balance of interest ’’ (in Mr. Auden’s phrase) or as a harmony 
of conflicting impulses. And his critical purpose is to 


By William Empson. (Chatto 


some degree synthesised. 


recreate the initial terms of that conflict. 
It requires a peculiar sensitivity 
to the individual word, to the phrase, and to their associations 


It is a dangerous game. 


Ss 


within the context. Most frequently the results, as in the 
essay on Milton, do not exceed the limits of good annotatj 
Sometimes, however, a new meaning is brought out vin 
greatly modifies’ the reader's understanding. The general 
effect is to heighten one’s alertness to the finer implications of 
word against word. Mr. Empson succeeds. in giving density 
and richness to textures over which the eye is apt to pass tos 
smoothly. This is particularly true of the essay on The 
Beggar's Opera, which is a masterpiece of tevitalising Criticism, 

- There will be objections to this device of converting finished 
work back into fluidity in order to see “ what is going on”. 
and Mr. Empson’s pursuit of the more coy ambiguities must 
also have its enemies. This cannot be helped, but there is 
little to be said for the arrangement of the book. The arche. 
typal characters of pastoral, which Mr. Empson is discuss; 
are hastily drawn and continually sink under the weight of 
detail. The detail itself is admittedly excellent, but the 
central thesis might well have been salvaged from the jungle. 
growth of annotation. There is moreover a faint snobbery in 
the suppression of references. ‘* Wyndham Lewis's book” 
does not automatically suggest The Lion and the Fox to every 
reader. One or two misspellings, notably ‘ theives,” also 
require correction. But these are ungenerous complaints ; 
what is important is that Mr. Empson’s book ranks among 
the most stimulating criticism of recent years. 


DeEsMonp Hawks, 


Gaudeamus Igitur 

Gaudy Night. By Dorothy Sayers. (Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) 

To Miss Dorothy Sayers, with whose name we couple that 
which is inseparable from it—the name of Lord Peter 
Wimsey—we owe a hearty vote of thanks. I have been 
trying to analvse her peculiar merit. It is partly the way 
she has always penetrated the fog of crime with the dry light 
of litterae humaniores : but it is above all her consistent and 
outstanding readability (if A. P. H. willexcuse). Gaudy Night 
is the choice of the Book Society, 483 pages long, and very 
good value indeed. Harriet Vane goes down to the Gaudy 
of her old Oxford college, and is retained by the dons to 
investigate the activities of a poison-pen-cum-poltergeist 
who begins to afflict the college. Since she cannot make 
much headway. and the Unknown is becoming a danger as 
well as a nuisance, Harriet sends for Peter Wimsey. But 
five years ago, as all Sayers’ fans know, Peter saved Harriet 
from the gallows and fell in love with her, and she has never 
quite forgiven him for imposing so intolerable an obligation 
upon her: so, on top of the mutual suspicions of the Senior 
Common-room, we have a merciless tension between the two 
detectives. Though Harriet nearly gets killed in the process, 
Lord Peter finally and delicately unties this gaudy-ian knot, 
and we leave him hugging Harriet in academic robes under 
the outraged eye of a proctor. Gaudeamus igitur. 

Miss Sayers is even more at home in the Senior Common- 
room than in the advertising office or the country vicarage. 
She renders to admiration the conversation of the women 
dons, which, in its mixture of high-mindedness, jealousy, 
learning and frivolity, is almost ludicrously similar to that 
of their male counterparts. She makes us breathe again 
the atmosphere of that academic Oxford, where it goes 
without saying that abstract principles must always outweigh 
private considerations, and where a moral lapse is frowned 
upon with less severity than a lapse of scholarship. Her eye 
is unerring as ever for the mot juste—how well we recognise 
that academic procession “ moving with the slovenly dignity 
characteristic of university functions in England.” The 
development of the emotional situations is beautifully done, 
but it rather overshadows the unfolding of the detective 
plot. In that «os of the detection novel which is no 
doubt laid up in heaven, the character-motif and the 
detective-motif move together with equal emphasis in 4 
grave and balanced contrapuntal measure, strengthening 
‘ach other by opposition. Thus far, Miss Sayers has fallen 
short of the Platonic ideal. We may feel, too, a puritan 
twinge at seeing so much erudition, sensibility and humout 
devoted exclusively to this kind of fiction. Still, if Miss 
Sayers prefers the halls to the legitimate stage, that is her 
business : and it is silly to carp at an old favourite who has 
always given great pleasure and this time a royal performance. 

NIcHOLAS BLAKE. 
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Sir Arthur Hort’s Last Book 


GARDEN 
VARIETY 


With Frontispiece Portrait. _ 10/6 + 
This, the last book of one of England's best- 
known amateur gardeners, takes us through the 
yeat with a wealth of wise and urbane comment 
on problems usual and unusual. It has been 
edited by Lady Hort, who was the author's 
constant companion in his work. 

CLARENCE ELLIOTT’S new book on ROCK 

GARDEN PLANTS has been hailed as the best 

since FARRER (7/6; Leaflet on request). 


ROBERT BLAKE 


Sometime Commanding all the Fleets of England. 
By Col. ROGER H. BEADON. ith 8 Plates_and 
2 Maps. he _ 13/-7 
“As the first adequate life, and human at that, it should 
not be missed by anyone who cares for greatness,” said 
the Army, Navy and Air Force Gazette of this new 
biography of the great Admiral of Cromwell's time. 


FOR & AGAINST 
DOCTORS 


An Anthology of opinions from all times by Dr. 
ROBERT HUTCHISON, of the London Hospital, 
and Dr. GLADYS M. WAUCHOPE. 7/67 




























All Prices Net. Detailed Prospectus available. 
EDWARD ARNOLD & CO. 
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MEN ave so 
difficult. m 


When it comes to Christmas 
presents what alternative is there 
to the usual gifts — cigarettes, 
socks, ties—welcome in their way, 
but a trifle unimaginative ? 


2 
Ny; 
iN 
Woe A 


rs 


_ Prices are 3/6, 5/-, 7/6, 10/6 and 21/- (or any com- 
binations of these) plus 3d. in each case for an attractive 
card to bear your greeting, your own name and his. 


Answer : BOOK TOKENS. A 
“thriller ’’ for his entertainment, 
a classic for his shelves, a book to 
help him with his hobby or his 
sport or his job. The choice— 
his choice—is limitless. 


BOOK TOKENS can be bought 
and exchanged at almost any 
bookshop for a book, or books, to 
the value shown. 


NO LONGER NEED 
MEN BE DIFFICULT 


BOOK TOKENS 











DUCKWORTH 


A Hundred Years 
of Anthropology 


by T. K. Penniman. Secretary to 
the Committee for Anthropology, 
University of Oxford. 
400 pages. 15/- net 


“An excellent review of the history of 
Anthropological thought from its beginnings 
with the investigations of Herodotus down to 
the present day.”—Nature, 


Saint Thomas More 
by the Rev. Sir John R. O’Connell. 
With a Portrait. 6/- net 


A fine biography and a picture of English life 
and society in Tudor times. 


A Natural History 
of the Seas 
by E. G. Boulenger. Director of the 
Zoological Society’s Aquarium. 
With 60 Illustrations. 7/6 net 
The story of the animal kingdom of the sea, 


Liberty & Tyranny 
by Francis W. Hirst. 
8/6 net 

“This is a scholarly book.”— The Times. 
Mr. Hirst has been stirred by the revival of 
tyranny and torture in Europe to write in 
defence of freedom as an indispensable con- 
dition of the highest happiness both for in- 
dividuals and nations, 


Economic Freedom 
& Private Property 


by Francis W. Hirst. 
4/6 net 


Chapters on Freedom of Trade, on Commun- 
ism and on the Socialist challenge to private 
property, 


Masks 


by Marie, Queen of Roumania. 
7/6 net 


“A poignant tale of unquestionable powcr.” 
—IVestern Mazi. A real romance, 


Candid Caddies 


A Book for Golfers. 5/- net 
Has a laugh on every page. 


N.B.-. -Be sure and include in your Library List BLACK 


FAUNS, « siory of the savage exotic life in the 
Island of Trinidad, by Alfred H. Mendes, and 
THE FINAL VICTORY, a novel of life in out- 
of-the-way places, by Hector Wintle. 7/6 each. 


DUCKWORTH - 3 Henrietta St., London, W.C.2 
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Fiction 


By SEAN O’FAOLAIN 


The Green Child. By Herbert Read. 
Fate Cannot Harm Me. 


(Heinemann. 7s. @d.) 
By J.C. Masterman. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 


Victorious Troy. By John Masefield. (Heineman. 7s. 6d.) 
Fires in May. By Ruth Feiner. (Harrap. 7s. 6d.) 
Last Cage Down. By Harold Heslop. (Wishart. -7s. 6d.) 


The Green Child is a novel of a peculiar order, rarefied in 
the mind, crystal-hard, cold, glittering, almost inhuman. 
It opens in a moon-struck way, and swims to the end in 
the glaucous, submarine light of the’ netherworld, Olivero, 
an Englishman returned from Mexico, comes one night to 
his native village: he leans over the village stream and 
is astounded to find it flowing backward: he begins to 
follow it to its source past the mill through whose window 
he sees a man forcing a bound girl to drink the blood of a 
lamb; he enters, finds that the girl is the Green Child, a 
kind of pixie with transparent green flesh, “an inverted 
blush,” who had strayed into the countryside while he was 
in Mexico: inadvertently he kills the man and goes on to 
the source of the stream with the girl. When they find it 
disappearing’ into the sandy earth they both go with it, in 
a vast iridescent bubble, down to the cavern-world of the 
Green People. So far, pure fantasy : not, I think, romance 
as Mr. Read would have it, not at any rate if romance is 
the * overfiow of spontaneous emotion,” for this is all brain- 
distilled. We then break off to hear the life-story of Olivero 
in Mexico—Naturalism. We return to the cavern-world 
for the most exciting portion of this strange book, the account 
of the life, philosophy, theology, and cosmology of the Green 
People, and this is where, I imagine, Mr. Read really began 
to enjoy himself. His conception of a race which moves 
from plane to plane towards a state of pure mind is itself 
pure mind, though described with a wonderful, and some- 
times horrible vividness, and with brilliant detail. Those 
sages, with domed pale-green heads, who lose themselves 
in a cavern in the bowels of the glassy earth, and who die 
in the contemplation of an artificial crystal the beauty of 
which lies in its relation at a remove to a natural form that 
it deforms in order to be more absolute in its beauty, calls 
up an image of some mediaeval scholastic gone mad with 
mental rarefaction. Never before can an aesthete have 
so enjoyed himself. It is the mirror of an icily splendid 
mind out on holiday, discussing in the form of a fantasy 
such questions as whether it is the mind or the senses that 
respond to a work of beauty. I cannot see that the middle, 
naturalistic portion is welded into the Green Child portion, 
and I fear the aesthete has been inartistic here: but it is 
a relief and has its own interest. 

I often think that when many individualistic books appear 
simultaneously one should read two together, to keep the 
balance. A happy corrective for the chilly extravagance 
of The Green Child is the good-humoured romanticism of 
Fate Cannot Harm Me. It is at times so good that one feels 
Jane Austen could not have done better, and up to the end 
(the last act of a novel is an acid test) it is first class—though 
of what type or order of fiction it is difficult to say, since 
Mr. Masterman wobbles consistently between the best of 
one kind, such as farce, and the best of another kind, such 
as comedy of manners. His two rival authors, Robin Hedley 
and Basil Paraday Royne, are really people straight out of 
the best English tradition of comedy of * humours ” and 
with little transformation might have appeared in a play 
by Wycherley or Sedley. The novel follows, indeed, the 
old way of plot and intrigue, enlivened by verbal wit of the 
best kirm!, and its sedentary, donnish air, its fastidious 
competence, its rambling way of interlaying the intrigue 
with a long and most amusing account of a cricket match, 
its willingness to pause at any point for a quotation or a 
joke, make it an entirely original and personal book. Who 
shall marry Cynthia, whether Monty who tells the story over 
the dinner-table, or his friend back from the Antarctic (fled 
there until Cynthia shall be ripe), or one of the two authors, is 
of little importance compared with the passing pageant of 
characters, every one of whom is amusing @ la Wodehouse, 
and infinitely more lifelike. With Innocence or Design 
(reviewed here, July 26th) it is the best comedy I have read 
in six months. 


1 ’ > 
Onc rarely gets three such excellent bocks, each of its 


4 


own kind, in a week, as these two and Mr. Masefield’s Victoriouy 
Troy. It is difficult to be restrained in one’s praise of this 
sea-story, for it moves one at the same time both to admiration 
of the writer and enthusiasm for the material : there jg both 
the gift of the person and the gift of the tradition. Off-hang 


_ one might think that a story of the dismasting of a ship in g 


cyclone and its bringing to port by a boy could be a prosy 
affair. It could: but when that story roars and smells jy 
every page of the English epic tradition of the sea, the whole 
thing batters at the emotions with immense power. _ It is not 
merely that the image of the wild sea itself is so vivid oy 
every page that one longs to quote and quote and marks gp 
many passages that in the end it is impossible to choose; oy 
that we get such a sense of the “‘sacredness of the ship,” of 
the almost-folk-life within it, that the Hurrying Angel becomes 
a symbol of the vitality of a race : but that, best of all, and in 
addition to all, these seamen are real men. Those who know 
that fine book of the late W. P. Ker, Epic and Romanee, will 
guess the quality of this book when I say that it is just the 
kind of book he would have loved to quote as a true modem 
“epic.” It contains “ great actions in narrative with the 
persons well defined ’’—it has ‘‘ men and dramatic action’— 
it has “ weight and solidity *—like Maldon and The Fight 
at Finnsburgh it has “* men fighting for good reason.” Yet it 
is comprehensive life by reason of its variety of drama and 
characterisation, and it has the passion. that comes out of 
admiration for heroism. And being written by a poet it has 
force and beauty of image : 

** In the course of time the light grew so that they could see the 
sea and marvel at it. Though a little lulled by the beating of the 
rain-squalls, it was the most frightful sea they had ever known . . , 
Being dim still it was dark as though dirty and trodden. All the 
dirty surface was made filthier by scuflings and smearings of tattered 
foam, cruddled like old wool. All the rags of newspapers, that 
a mob will scatter, seemed. to have been scattered on the sea and 
then danced and trodden on till mess was everywhere ... 

‘** In their experience they had known the power of storms to be 
associated with order. They had seen the march of the big seas 
coming like ranges of downland, greyback after greyback, sometimes 
two miles long, well-aligned, moving to the wind, slipping under 
the curlings in one direction, and following each other in succession 
with an arranged space between them, and something like an 
arrangement in the space between one really big set and another. 
Now they looked on a water that was not only defiled but had gone 


' mad.” 
' That the men against such a background not only retain 


their stature but increase it and become prophetic is inevitable. 
It is a book that honours the poet and justifies the Poet 
Laureate. : 

Of the popular type of novel Fires in May is as good as the 
next, which means not as good as it might be—not slick, quick, 
sweet or acid enough. Its tone and method are all of this 
type : . 

** Evening after evening when Netty placed her weary head on her 
pillow, after the day’s work was ended, and the duty-hour in the 
garden fulfilled (sic) Vera slipped through the garden gate into the 
arms of the man who now meant life itself to her.”’ 


. As the somewhat drab romance of a German refugee in London 


(it is written by one) it possesses an adventitious interest of a 
topical nature. 

There is a grim reality about Last Cage Down that covers a 
multitude of sins, and makes one wish that Mr. Heslop could 
hold his craft more firmly : for though he will possibly never 
write a book that will be satisfactory. in a bookish way, he has 
a sound sense of dramatic action. But he writes too definitely 
from a partisan angle, with a mine-owner who is an out-and- 
out villain ; a miner who is only saved from being the conven- 
tional hero by being stupid and fumbling —a qualification that 
is becoming a sentimental convention in the proletarian 
novel; bribed Trade Union officials and so on. One is not 
surprised when Jim Cameron, the miner, after doing six 
months for threatening the owner, who has opened up 4 
dangerous seam, recovers his enemy from a seam in which he 
is himself trapped. But if this invention is somewhat uM 
original the descriptions of conditions in the mines has its 
own interest and validity. For these one forgives such trite 
chapter-openings as ‘‘ Events moved with a grim rapidity,” of 
* The war was set. The old class enemies were erecting the 
barriers across the streets of industry, &c,’”-—examples which 
adequately convey the casual style, 
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Certain aspects of East London life are 
so sad, and what is worse, so continuously 
sad, that we cannot but marvel’ at the 
bravery of many as they shoulder their 
heavy burdens. We simply 


cannot, dare not, ignore the facts. 


For instance; many children would have to start 
the day with hunger unsatisfied if it were not for 
the free break- 

‘EAST END fasts we provide. 
MISSION Please assist us 
opens _to supply 53,000 
ASt® such nourishing 
meals this Win- 

ter. The.cost is 

| only 3d. each. 
10s. pays for 40. 
Contributions of 

any amount will 

be thankfully 


: a acknowledged by 
Mis: The Rev. Percy 
4 Ineson, Super- 

intendent, 
ast ¢ d 
MISSION 


Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, 
Commercial Road, Stepney, E. 1. 

















ALF, SARAH and 
: the LITTLE 'UN 
Pump and Poplar,” profusely illustrated, wij] be grateful 


SEND FOR A COPY OF “’Twixt Aldgate 


post free, 3/6. for your response. 











The truth. about World 
politics and 
the European deadlock 


FACING 
FACTS 


by M. FOLLICK 


Author of “ The Influence of English.” 











The author tackles the whole question of the 
European situation. He shows that we are 
heading for destruction, in what direction dis- 
aster lies, and provides a brilliant and important 
solution to the almost insuperable difficulties and 
tragedies that beset the world to-day. Written 
in simple, plain English, it is meant for the 
understanding of ‘ the man in the street,’ so that 
he may have some idea of the tragedy into which 
our own land may be plunged unless the right 
path is chosen. With 23 maps. 
At all good booksellers 
and Libraries, 15/-. 


HUTCHINSON 











wah 20 ror |'4 


9.288, 


m=" NUMBER 


5O ror 33 


BAMOUS FIGURES — 


In 1585 Sir Richard Grenville was 
sent by Sir Walter Raleigh to 
complete the occupation of the 
newly founded colcny which be- 
came Virginia, the most famous 
Tobacco grcwing state in the world. 


is another 
remembered 


Player's No. 3 
figure easily 

because cf its merits, repre- 
senting, as it does, a Cigaretie 
of delighiful 
and flavour, giving always 
that litile extra quality so 
necessary for complete enjoy- 
ment by the critical smoker. 


mellowness 












PLAIN OR CORK-TIPPED 
100 ror 64 50 Tins Pian onty 34 
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Current Literature 


JAPAN IN CRISIS: AN ENGLISHMAN’S 
w - IMPRESSIONS 
By H. Vere Redman 


Mr. Redman’s book (Allen and Unwin, 6s.) touches upon 
and illuminates most of the constituent elements in what we 


call ** the Japanese problem.”’. He shows how Japan’s political 
expansion is; closely related to her foreign trade expansion, 
and how both hang on_the problem of population. He 
suggests that the solution of the, population problem must 
lie in an expansion of trade, and, more in sorrow. than in 
anger, he chides the nations for adopting arbitrary measures 
to prevent that expansion. ‘“‘ To hinder this solution,” he 
warns us, *‘ is to invite consequences -which it must .be the 
larger interest of the whole world to avoid.” 
Great Britain’s change in fiscal policy on Japan’s economic 
and political outlook -is clearly shown. ‘Trade_ restrictions 
against Japanese goods have driven the industrialists into 
the arms of the military, and Britain’s: stimulation of anti- 
Japanese quota policies in the Crown Colonies has gone far 
to undermine former friendly feelings.towards Great Britain 
in Japan. It is a pity Mr. Redman’s book did not come 
sooner. His chapter on Anglo-Japanese relations is admirable, 
and even now his advice to the Western nations to offer 
Japan equal partnership in maintaining the peace of the world 
deserves the most careful consideration. 


THE MAXTONES OF CULTOQUHEY 
By E. Maxtone Graham 


It is comparatively rare for one family to hold a small 
estate in unbroken male succession for well over. five hundred 
years ; it is rarer still that the family has the luck to contain 
such an able and industrious historian as Mrs. E. Maxtone 
Graham. This conjunction has been responsible for a 
charming book (Moray Press, 16s.), which, though it modestly 
claims to have been written for the sake of the descendants, 


will be of interest to many who have never even heard of 


‘ane old litle family’ called the Maxtones of Cultoquhey. 
There are not so many stirring events and outstanding per- 
sonalities in the present volume as in the same writer’s previous 
books, The Oliphants of Gask and The Beautiful Mrs. Graham ; 
but, nothing daunted, she has-with humour, love and imagina- 
tive insight made a personality out of a whole family and an 
adventure out of the mere quiet doggedness with which, sur- 
rounded by larger land-owners, they have clung for fifteen 


generations to their small but beloved estate in the heart of 
It was Mungo, the 10th Laird, who drily summed 
up his opinion of his neighbours in the famous Cultoquhey 
Litany, “ which he intoned daily at a well near the house, 


Perthshire. 


surrounded by his houschold ”’ : 
“From the greed of the Campbells, 
From the ire of the Drummonds, 
From the pride of the Grahams, 
From the wind of the Murrays, 
Good Lord, deliver us.” 


‘There are many interesting letters, some charming portraits, 
an excellent index and two wholly admirable genealogical 
This is a book which might well be taken as a model 


charts. 
by all writers of family histories. - 


PERSONS AND PLACES: SOURCES OF 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE’S NOVELS 
By Herbert E. Wroot 


Charlotte Bronté’s plots are often thin and laboured, yet 
Her characters are to 


her novels have one sure foundation. 
a large extent. portraits of acquaintances and her landscapes 
ure sensitive paintings of places which she knew. To know 
the originals on which Charlotte Bronté built her romances is 
to be very near an explanation of her method and talent. Mr. 
Wroot, by his assiduous and scholarly research, has done 
great service to Bronté literature; and, incidentally, has 
written an entertaining book (Bronté Society: Haworth 
Parsonage, 5s.). Charlotte Bronté’s circle of friends and 
ucquaintances is widened for us. 
Shirley become flesh and blood. St. John Eyre Rivers is met 
again as the Rev. Henry Nussey, who once proposed to 
Charlotte Bronté, and, being repulsed and tarrying only to 
write in his diary ‘** The Lord’s will be done,” promptly pro- 
posed to another lady of the district. Dr. John Bretton 
becomes more understandable as Mr. Smith, the publisher ; 
Helen Burns certainly more credible and moving as Maria 
Bronté, who died after the privations at Cowan Bridge School ; 
and Lucy Snowe, Jane Eyre, Shirley, William Crimsworth— 
how much are they just Charlotte Bronté ? This is a question 
which Mr. Wroot answers conscientiously and satisfactorily, 


The effect. of 


The three curates of 
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giving many incidents in Charlotte Bronté’s life which sh 
told in her books. In: discussing the topography a 
novels he is' equally illuminating, especially as he has Re 
for many years around Haworth and was fortunate dant 
roam around Brussels in the days before it was moderni to 
The Bronté Society are to be congratulated on publishi 

in book form a work which, when first published in abrid 
and serial form twenty years ago, attracted much attention, 


FUNERAL MARCH OF A MARIONETTE 
By Susan Buchan 


Lady Tweedsmuir’s Funeral March of a Marionette (Hogarth 
Press, 4s. 6d.), which is a brief but vivid biography of 
Charlotte, Duchess of Albany, fills a gap in later Stuart 
history. Accounts of the Young Pretender’s life jn exile 
of which there are many, have dealt inadequately, Owiib 
to lack of material, with the daughter’ who managed hig 
court and tended him through the poverty and sickness of 
his last days in Rome. Recently the correspondence between 
Charlotte and her mother has been discovered among the 
North papers. Lady Tweedsmuir has used these letter 
as the basis of her book, and one can only be thankful that 
they have fallen into such capable hands. Her book hag 
all the restrained, evocative clarity of an eightcenth-century 
minuet ; the economy of treatment is in exact proportion 
to the importance of the subject. From “convent life jn 
Paris with her mother, Clementina Walkinshaw, Charles 
Edward’s abandoned mistress, -Charlotte was summoned 
by her father to take charge of his palace in Florence. She 
faithfully performed her difficult duties, first in the crumblin 
Palazzo Guadagni and later in Rome, tilt her father’s death 
in 1788. Her letters tell of the Pretender’s pathetic attempts 
to keep up an expensive court, and of her hatred of Rome 
and its “antiques.” She cannot.buy, clothes to. suit ‘her 
taste and every :letter contains some. request for silks or 
chiffons to be sent from Paris, There is nothing of any real 
historical importance; Charlotte remains a somewhat 
featureless person in the remote, unreal setting of the Pre- 
tender’s court. But, like a marionette, she rouses our interest, 
and her story holds us to the end with its strange and delicate 
poignancy. 

WORK AND LEISURE 
By Eric Gill 


Almost all Mr. Gill’s writings centre round one or two 
essential problems of present-day life, but, though it could be 
said that he is constantly returning to matters with which 
he has already dealt at length, it does not follow that he 
can be accused of wasting his own time or the reader's. For 
his approach is so fresh and his ideas so vigorous that it is 
always a refreshing and invigorating experience to read him 
on any theme connected with the arts. In his new volume of 
lectures, Work and Leisure (Faber, 5s.), we feel once more how 
great a privilege it is to be put in contact with a mind which, 
in clarity and energy, works like that of a great Scholastic. 
In his review of the present position of the arts Mr. Gill draws 
a gloomy picture for us. The divorce of art from commerce, 
of the making of beautiful things from the making of useful 
things ; the degradation of the individual workman in our 
highly mechanised system ; the fact that works of art can now 
only be made in occupation of leisure time—these elements 
compose a bad state of affairs, which apparently can only 
lead to the complete ugliness of commercial objects and the 
complete uselessness of works of art. Mr. Gill ends on a phrase 
of despair: ‘‘ What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul?” Certainly the prospect is bad, 
but it may be that eastward the horizon is brightening. 
Russia has so far failed dismally in the arts, but may it not 
succeed in creating a state of affairs in which art shall once 


more be a question of communal interest and communal . 


love, when it shall have a duty to perform, and artists be 
inspired to find the means of performing it ? 


THE ENGLISH POLICEMAN: 871-1935 
By Alwyn Solmes 


In these days the average citizen is less inclined than 
in previous generations to take the policeman for granted. 


He has become aware that police responsibilities have been’ 


largely extended and that a new type of ‘‘ bobby ”’ has come 
into existence. He wants to know more of the various 
branches of the service. Not infrequently he wonders 
whether it is a career worth considering for himself or his 
son. This book (Allen and Unwin, 7s. 6d.) is: essentially @ 
history of the English policing system, and it is indeed 
unfortunate that the author should have devoted two-thirds 
of the contents to the historical aspect, allowing far too little 
room for information as to the present-day. police functions. 
The story of mediaeval and pre-Peel attempts to preserve 
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Current Travel News 
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Once again 
icand the 
World 


For ycu — perhaps the first time 
EE 








25 years ago the 
Hamburg-American Line 


introduced annual Worid-Cruises. 
The 1936 Cruise will be under- 
taken by the moderndouble-screw 
luxury steamer »>*RELIANCEc 


During 139 days - 29 countries and 
34 ports will be visited 











The minimum fare is only £ 350, 
A great pumber of shore excur- 
sionsis included in the above price 
Embarkation of European parti- 
cipants Southampton 29th Decem- 
ber. The Cruise ends in NewYork 
7th May. Return Voyage to 
Europe by one of the transatlantic 
fast steamers of the Hamburg- 
American Line is also included 
in the fare. 


For real pleasure travel by ships of the 
|| Hamburg-American Line 
| 

Apply to WM. H. MULLER & Co., 


(LONDON), LTD., 66-68 Haymarket, 
London, S.W.14 or Usual Agents. 
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genera Sailings 


FARES from £110 


TRANSPACIFIC... 


Regular sailings 
between San Francisco, Seattle 
or Victoria, B.C., and Japan, China, 
The Philippines. ow through 
Fares, including the Atlantic 
Voyage, Rail across U.S.A. or 
Canada and the Pacific Voyage. 


FROM £58. 


For full particulars apply to: 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
And AMERICAN MAIL LINE 


T. L. DUFF & CO., 


22 Billiter St., Londen, E.C.3. Tel.: MON. 0221. 
or 24 George Square, Glasgow. Tel.: CEN, 2827. 


or LOCAL TOURIST AGENTS. 


General Agents: 











Guarantees Travel Comfo1 


AUSTRALIA 

Two facts are held out as particular in- 
ducements to the traveller to visit Australia 
this winter, The first is that this continent 
was the first part of the world to shed the 
effects of the general depression and that 
as a consequence any atmosphere of gloom 
has been entirely dispelled from its boun- 
daries. The second is that its currency is 
still depreciated, the visitor receiving 25s. 
worth for every £1 spent. 

Australia is, however, a long way from 
this country, taking a month or more to 
reach. It can, therefore, be considered 
for a tour only by those having three 
months at least at their disposal. _ Cost 
cannot be reckoned expensive, however, 
The return voyage can be effected, if neces- 
sary, for as little as £57, a fare available on 
certain one-class ships or for third-class 
accommodation on mail steamers.. A tour- 
ist-class round-voyage ticket may be had 
for £61 10s. and upwards or a first-class for 
£140 to £150. Any of these take you from 
London to Brisbane and back, the entire 
tour occupying three months. Although 
you are bound to the same vessel for the 
whole tour, it may be left and joined again 
at another port. It is possible se 
to undertake a fair amount of sightseeing 
in the principal capitals without separating 
from your accommodation on the ship at all. 
The Australian National Travel Association 
have produced a number of descriptive 
booklets to help the intending visitor, and 
these may be had free of charge from its 
offices, Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, 
London. 


CHRISTMAS AT PALMA 
Selected from suggestions by leading 
travel agencies for short Christmas holidays 
in warmer climates, the following tour may 
be of interest to those who intend to leave 
this country and have not yet found an 
opportunity for making arrangements. 


Majorca: 

Leave Liverpool by a Henderson liner 
on December 13th, calling at Gibraltar 
December 18th and arriving at Palma two 
days later. A stay can then be made ata 
leading hotel until January 8th, when a 
returning vessel is boarded which will reach 
England on January 15th. Fare and full 
accommodation for this holiday of over a 
month’s duration may be undertaken at an 
inclusive cost of £26_16s. 6d. or slightly more 
if the best hotel in Palma be required. 
Visitors with shorter time at their disposal 
ean reach Majorea by leaving London by 
overland route to Barcelona any day except 
Saturday (there is no sailing between 
Barcelona and Palma on Sundays). Second- 
class travel and six nights at a leading hotel 
in Palma, Pollenza or Soller—11 days alto- 
gether—costs from £22 10s. First-class 
travel throughout would increase the cost 
by £4 10s. 


LONG CHRISTMAS CRUISES 

The Booth liner ‘ Hilary,’ which knows the 
Amazon better than any other passenger 
vessel afloat, will leave Liv erpool again on 
December 10th, calling at Portugal and 
Madeira before making its regular journey of 
1,000 miles up the Amazon river. Asa change 
from the orthodox cruise, this voyage will 
prove a fascinating novelty. Seven weeks 
are required for the tour, which can be 
undertaken at a cost of £75, £80 or £85, 
according to accommodation. Organised 
shore excursions are included in the fare. 
Early sailings next year will be on February 
7th and April 7th. 

The Hamburg-American liner ‘ Caribia’ 
is due to call at Dover on December 11th 
on its journey to the West Indies and Central 
America, the ‘“‘ round tour” of which will 


take 45 days. Fares are: Ist class, £85; 
2nd class, £51, and Tourist class, £36. 
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Winter away in warmth and 
sunshine cruising: with the RAS PARNER 
modern 20,000 ton liner, TRINIDAD 
CURACAO 
DUCHESS of cmc 
RICHMOND ss samaica 
A Ship of Ducal Splendour.” MIAMI 
First Class Only. BAHAMAS 
Limited Membership. BERMUDA 
Special features of this, the 
longest and finest West Indies PUERTO 
- Florida Cruise of the Season Rico 
include :— CUBA 
WARM SOUTHERLY ROUTE OUT 
VIA LAS PALMAS; HOME VIA MARTINIQUE 
MADEIRA; AMPLE TIME ASHORE BARBADOS 
FOR INDIVIDUAL EXPLORATION; MADEIRA 


TWO DAYS AT MIAMI; TWO 


DAYS AT BERMUDA. 
From Southampton 23rd January 1936. 


Minimum Rate: 90 Guineas. 


BOOK NOW! 


Write for West Indies Cruise Handbook. 


WORLO'S GREATEST 
~ TRAVEL SYSTEM 





Street, 





62-65 Charing Cross (Trafalgar Sq.), S.W.1. 103 Leadenhall 
London, E.C.3., 


or Local Agents Everywhere. 














Ss.S. CITY OF EXETER 
from London DEC. 14, 1935 
s.S. CITY OF NAGPUR 
from London JAN. 11, 1936 
Calling at 
CAPE TOWN, PORT ELIZABETH, 
EAST LONDON, NATAL AND 


Fare 


Steamers 
equipped 


and 


latitudes. 
and _ public 


LOURENCO MARQUES 


includes residence - board at all 


ports of call. 


specially designed, constructed 
for service in southern 
No inside rooms. Spacious decks 
apartments. Perfect service 


and irreproachable cuisine. 


NO HOTEL EXPENSES. 


For full particulars apply—- 


ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL S.S. Co. Ltd. 


104-6 Leadenhall 


Street, London, 
Or Local Agents. 


E.C. 3, 
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“The Times” says: “the most 
complete exhibition of its kind 
ever held.” 


Sundayp Cines’ 


BOOK 
EXHIBITION 


Organised with the assistance of the 
National Book Council 


DORLAND HALL 


Lower Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus 


OPEN UNTIL 
NOV. 18 


S\___@? 


Special Features 
Comprehensive display of all the newest 
books 
Library of books selected by prominent 


people 
Addresses by eminent authors 





Various working exhibits of book 
printing and book binding 











OPEN DAILY 
11 a.m.—8 p.m. 


Except Sundays (Final day, 11 a.m.—9 p.m.) 


ADMISSION 1/- (After 6 p.m., 6d.) 
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peace in the metropolis and elsewhere has been told be 
and has little relevance to contemporary police pay 
The author writes as an amateur, but that should hay ay 
it possible to discuss freely, for example, the new oe 
College. It is admittedly too soon to judge by ntl 
the first batch of trainees have only just passed out of 7 ty 
But the criticisms which were raised two years ago in adn, 
to the College supply sufficient material for comment 
author has not forgotten the provincial policeman and j 
cities of Liverpool, Nottingham and Bristol rightly ‘ate hn 
special mention. But if the object of the book is to enable th 
layman to gain a general idea of police work and problem, 
more should have been said of the efforts now being Hn 
to improve the machinery for scientific investigations 
development in which the British police have been acer, 
of being less well equipped than some of their Continenta| 
confréres. No mention, again, is made of the serious difficy} 
ties which confront the police as a result of recent tralle 
legislation and the increase of road traffic, difficulties whic, 
have not been removed, as the author seems to suggést, hy 
the introduction of automatic traffic signals. The value of 
this readable little book would, in fact, have been considerably 
enhanced had the ancient history been confined to a sino 
chapter. F 





FORTY DRAWINGS 
By Horace Brodzky 


Mr. Brodzky is a draughtsman of brilliance. In looking 
through the volume of his drawings (Heinemann, 85, ¢4) 
the name of Matisse is the first that comes to mind, and on 
is tempted to suggest plagiarism. But this would be unfyir, 
Mr. Brodzky’s drawings have much in common with Matisse’ 
—great economy of means and great purity of line. By 
whereas Matisse often pushes these qualities to such a point 
that his drawings almost become flat abstract arabesque; 
Mr. Brodzky is constantly checking up on the model, and his 
economy is strictly controlled by his interest in naturalism, 
Mr. James Laver, who writes a short preface to the drawings, 
interestingly analyses the essential qualities of Mr. Brodzkys 
style, and indulges in some aesthetic speculation of his own, 
He produces an ingenious explanation for his view that in 
the nude the female body is a better subject for drawing 
than the male—a view which is not made more convineing 
by the fact that the few drawings of men in Mr. Brodzky’s 
selection include one which is perhaps the best in the whok 
book (namely, number 33). Mr. Laver rightly attacks the 
trompe l'oeil view of painting, which he maintains has always 
been the view of the man in the street. We doubt if investi- 
gation would support this statement, for though it is true 
about the last hundred years at least and was also true in 
classical times, it was almost certainly not true in mediaeval 
times, nor apparently has it ever been true in the East. S 
that Mr. Laver’s élite, whose approach is not that of pur 
naturalism, will be swollen to moderately large numbers. The 
book, it should be said, is very agreeably printed and the 
drawings admirably reproduced. 


BOOKS OF TOMORROW 


GENERAL 
Chinese Art. By Leigh Ashton and Basil Gray. (Faber 
and Faber. 21s.) 
The Source of Civilisation. By Gerald Heard. (Cape. 
12s. 6d.) 


A New Civilisation. 
(Longmans. 35s.) 
By Charles Morgan. (Mac 


Soviet Communism : By Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb. 

Epitaph on George Moore. 
millan. 5s.) 

A Full Moon in March. By W.B. Yeats. (Macmillan. 5s) 

Portrait of My Family. By Derek Patmore. (Cassell 
10s. 6d.) 

Sledge. By Martin Lindsay. (Cassell. 21s.) 

The Dreyfus Case. By Armand Charpentier. (Bles. 10s. 6d) 

The Spanish Main. By Philip Ainsworth Means. (Scribner. 
15s.) 

Robespierre. By J.M. Thompson. (Basil Blackwell. 24s) 

Balkan Holiday. By David Footman. (Heinemann. 10s. 64) 


FICTION 
Hollywood Cemetery. By Liam O'Flaherty. (Gollanen 
The how Rome. By Lion Feuchtwanger. (Hutchinson. 
Tuesday Afternoon. By L. A. G. Strong. (Gollanet 
Dust Over the Ruins. By Helen Ashton. (Gollanct 
7s. 6d. 


Tortilla Flat. By John Steinbeck. (Heinemann. 7. 64.) 
Mr. Thake and the Ladies, By J.B. Morton. (Cape. 55) 
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Finance 
After the Election 


Ir is good to know that by the time this article appears 
jn print the General Election will be a thing of the past, 
for, quite apart from the disturbing effect. upon business 
always produced by a General Election, the event has 
had the effect of diverting attention from other matters 

robably calling for more serious consideration than the 

Blection itself. For the moment, however, and during 
the excitement of the contest, it is held to be the one 
supreme factor, and during the past fortnight it might 
have been supposed from the general tenor of conversation 
in the City that the whole future of this country for the 
next four or five years must depend upon the result of 
the General Election. When once the Election is over, 
however, I cannot help thinking that a wider view will 
he taken of the whole situation and, among other things, 
[should not be surprised if attention shifted from local 
to international politics. 

AN OppositION NEEDED. 

It is partly on that supposition that I propose to make 
afew observations with regard to the possible course of 
markets during the weeks following upon the Election. 
Inthe most improbable event of the return of a Socialist 
Government, I find no difficulty in forecasting the 
effect both upon business and upon public securities. 
Rightly or wrongly, the result would. be to occasion 
a degree of distrust and anxiety sufficient to give an 
immediate and material set-back to business activities 
and to cause something like a slump in public securities. 
How long such conditions would last would, of course, 
depend somewhat upon the character of the new Ministry 
formed and the policy pursued. If, on the other hand, 
the Nationalist Government were to be returned with 
an overwhelming majority, I do not think that 
the effect would be quite so good as some _ people 
imagine, because while the many difficult problems which 
have to be faced in the near future may make it desirable 
that whichever Government is returned should have a 
very clear mandate from the people, the magnitude 
itself of the problems seems to make it desirable 
that there should be something more than an effete 
Opposition. I cannot help thinking, therefore, that at 
the present juncture the ideal result of the Election would 
be a clear majority for the Nationalist Government of, 
say, 150 over all other parties, and for those other parties 
to contain a greater number of Liberals than in the 
previous Parliament. Assuming, however, that some 
such ideal conditions were to result from the Election, I 
venture to think that there are still reasons for believing 
that the situation is not altogether one which suggests a 
sustained great upward movement in prices of securities, 
and for this view I would offer the following reasons. 

INTERNATIONAL Factors. 

I believe that when once the excitement of the General 
Election has passed we shall find that the international 
outlook is one which may well give cause for a certain 
amount of anxiety. The Abyssinian War is still in full 
progress, and the power of the League of Nations as 
expressed in the system of Sanctions has yet to be tho- 
roughly tested, while upon its outcome may very largely 
depend the prestige of the League. Nor is anxiety with 
regard to international politics confined to the Abyssinian 
War, for the outlook in the Far East is of a somewhat 
disturbing character, while not merely the arming of 
Germany, but the spirit of dictatorship and militarism 
in that country seems to grow daily. Moreover, and 
without necessarily questioning the desirability of 
strengthening our Defences, the fact remains that the 
general atmosphere created may be one increasing rather 
than diminishing general apprehensions with regard to 
the International outlook. 

OTHER CONSIDERATIONS. 


Again, there seems every reason to believe that the 
pause which has taken place now for some considerable 
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Yourself 


What will you live 
on when you are 
too old to work? 





a Pension—your 
Savings —or your 


Children? 





Some men look forward to a 
pension when they retire. Others have 
savings, which will keep them in their 
old age. But there are many who will 
have nothing to fall back on when they 
are too old to work. They will be en- 
tirely dependent upon their children or 
relatives for the bare necessities of life. 
At a time of life when comfort means so 
much, they will be eking out an existence 
on the charity of others. 


There is, however, a simple way by which 
a man can be certain of an income when 
he gives up work @ By taking out a 
GUARANTEED INCOME POLICY with 
the PRUDENTIAL, he can 


make sure of an Income of 
£100, £200 or £300 a year 
when he retires 


Decide now on the amount of income and at 
what age you wish it to become payable. You 
will have the satisfaction also of knowing that 
if you should not live to draw the income your 
dependants will be provided for. 




















To The PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1 


I desire full particulars of your Guaranteed Income Policy which 











will secure me £... a year for life at age..............0F 
provision for my dependants in the event of earlier death. 
Date of birth 

. ie 
(Mr., Mrs. or Miss) 
Addr SS... cose 
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Finance 
(Continued from page 835.) 


period in the creation of new. issues of capital, and 
especially those of the trustee order, may give place to con- 
siderable activity in those directions, while if the Govern- 
ment should finance its Defence and Housing requirements 
through the medium of borrowing, we may have a good 
many loans of a Government or semi-Government charac- 


ter. 


Doubtless if such is the case, we shall find that the 


policy of cheap money is steadily pursued, but, all the 
same, any very large addition to Government and other 
loans must, one would think, have at least a restraining 
effect upon the rise in gilt-edged securities, however much 
the market may, in the first place, be affected by cheap 


money and preparations for new loans. 


A further point 


which, though a small one, has to be borne in mind, is that 
we are approaching the period of the year when realisations 
not only of speculative commitments, but of actual 
holdings of securities too, for end of the vear balance-sheets, 


is usually witnessed. 


This is a process which usually 


terminates during the last Stock Exchange account of 
the year, when not-infrequently it is succeeded by a good 
deal of buying on New Year hopes. 


AMERICAN INFLUENCES. 


Yet another point, however, which has to be borne in 
mind in gauging prospects of the Stock Markets after the 
Election, is the diversion of attention which is going on 
just now from Home securities to the shares of American 


industrial and utility companies. 


Most of the measures 


adopted by the United States authorities to bring about 
improved conditions in that country have been of a 
character tending in the direction of inflation, and. what 
with record gold holdings, record cheap money and record 
stores of credits in the banks, it looks as though the stage 
was set in America for another great boom in Wall 
Nor, perhaps, will the authorities in that country 
he too eager to curb the spirit of speculation and rising 
prices with the Presidential Election taking place in the 


Street. 














BARCLAYS BANK 


LIMITED. 
Head Office: 


54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. 
OVER 2,090 BRANCHES IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 





TOTAL RESOURCES (30th June, 1935) 


£415,000,000 








The Bank has a history covering a 
period of more than two centuries. 
K-vidence of its activity is to be found 
prior to 1700, while later records show 
that as early as 1736, and _ probably 
before, the business was being con- 
ducted in Lombard Street on the site 





of the existing Head Office. 








EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE BUSINESS 


UNDERTAKEN. 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES. 


Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and 
Overseas), 

Barclays Bank (France) Limited, 

Barclays Bank, S.A.I., Rome, 

Barclays Bank (Canada), 

Barclays Trust Company of Canada, 

The British Linen Benk, 

The Union Bank of Manchester, Limited. 














SS 
autumn of next year. That the Budgetar 
the United States is an unfavourable one is beyond 

tion, and it is difficult to see how heavy taxation a me 
averted if a Budget equilibrium is ever to be established 
Nevertheless, it may be doubted whether thos ; 


y Position it 


. os ; € m 
will be taken vigorously in hand during the year rg: ; 
Presidential’ Election, and should the boom in Wal 


Street grow to large dimensions, its effects may be far. 
reaching and would probably be regarded here with: 
considerable apprehension in view of what happened jn. 
1929. 

Doubtless in visualising these possible developments 
during the coming months I shall be accused of taking 
a pessimistic view of the outlook, and the accusation may 
conceivably be justified. Nevertheless, I am constrained: 
to present these possibilities at this moment to readers 
of The Spectator because the probabilities seem to favour 
the likelihood, first, of victory at the forthcoming Election 
for the National Government, and, secondly, a sha 
rise in prices on the Stock Exchange immediately following 
upon the Election result, though to some extent even an 
immediate rise in prices may be restrained by realisations 
on the part of those who have bought speculatively jn 
anticipation of the event. What. however, I have tried 
to show is that the outcome of the General Election cannot 
in itself determine a speedy and satisfactory solution of 
the many problems which have to be faced in the near 
future, though conceivably a strong Government may 
well constitute a reason for hopefulness that in due 
course the problems will be handled skilfully and 
successfully. Artuur W. Kippy, 


Financial Notes 
ELecTION MARKETS. 
A.tHouGH the opinion is strongly held in the City that a 
Nationalist Government will be returned to power on 
Thursday, uncertainty with regard to the outcome of the 
Election has been responsible for some curtailment of 
dealings during the past week. Moreover, there have been 
other causes affecting the markets, among them being the 
diversion of activity from British to American securities. 
What may possibly prove to. be the preliminaries to a fresh 
boom in Wall Street are now going on, and there is no doubt 
that during the past few weeks a good deal of British money 
has gone into the shares of American Industrial and Utility 
Companies. A further influence which has had a restraining 
effect upon Stock Exchange business has been the indication 
of tension between Japan and China. 
* * * * 
REPATRIATING BritisH CAPITA... 

Not only has a good deal of British money gone during 
the past few weeks into American securities, but some large 
payments must have been made from this country to America 
in connexion with what may be termed the repatriation of 
British capital. Quite recently there has been a re-purchase 
of blocks of Ordinary shares held by America in two important 
English Electrical Companies, and now it would seem that 
British interests have secured the permission of the British 
Treasury for the repatriation of part of the holdings in 
America of the Radio Corporation of America in the Electric 


‘and Musical Industries, Ltd. This company, it will be 


remembered, was formed some four years ago to amalgamate 


_ the radio gramophone businesses of the Gramophone Com- 
‘ pany, the Columbia Graphophone Companies and some othet 
“undertakings. The Radio Corporation of America is under- 
' stood to own approximately 1,700,000 Ordinary shares In | 
‘ the Electric and Musical Industries, and the. repatriation of 


these shares, or a large block of them, is believed to have 


' involved a transfer representing more than £2,000,000. - 


* * *% * 


A Goop INnpustrRIAL Report. 
The directors of Lewis Berger and Sons, Ltd., recently 


- announced a dividend of 9 per cent., making a total of 15.per 
' cent. for the year, against 10 per cent, a year ago. This 
: eonsiderable increase in the dividend is now shown to be 


justified by the character of the annual report. The com- 
pany made a net profit of £141,892 as compared with £102,460 
a year ago, and only £74,405 for. the preceding -year. Last 


' year’s substantial increase in profits was partly due to the 


larger dividends included from subsidiary companies, all 


: of which have operated at a profit during the year. Even 


after paying the greatly increased dividend, there is a catty 
forward of £109,370 as compared with £75,069 a year ago 
(Continued on page 838.) 
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| recently 
received 
repayment ... 






of a Corporation Loan and there my 
troubles started. 


Traditional institutions no longer wanted 
my money on terms which would provide 
me with a reasonable income. 


Finally, | purchased FIRST PROVINCIAL 
FIXED TRUST Certificates and wish | had 
done so sooner, for | discovered that not 
only could | be assured of a good return 
on my money, but | could divide my 
capital between two types of investment. 


First Provincial Unit “A” series which 
covers 26 cumulative preference shares 
carrying a yield of 43% and First Provincial 
Unit “B” series which offer a yield of 
53% from the ordinary shares of 32 
leading commercial securities 


Now, dividends reach me regularly four 
times each year from the Midland Bank 
Executor and Trustee Co. Ltd.,who act as 
Trustees for the certificate holders, and 
collect and distribute dividends earned 
by both Units 


Thus have my difficulties been overcome. 


A booklet giving full information may be 
obtained from any branch of the Midland 
Bank Ltd., any stockbroker, or direct from 





A FIRST PROVINCIAL 


FIXED TRUST LTD 


21, Spring Gardens MANCHESTER 2. 
Telephone: DEAnsgate 3056 






SS 
THE SYMBOL OF SECURITY 











Ashburners 


AN ULTRA-VIOLET UNIT 
FOR HOME USE. 


T is the ultra-violet rays in sunshine 

that produce the tanned, healthy skin, 
The Vi-Tan Home Unit is a compact, 
self-contained, portable unit of robust 
construction, completely enclosed and pro- 
tected by a neat oak cabinet. 
The lamp of fused quartz gives 99% of 
its radiation in the Ultra-Violet Region. 
No special wiring is required—it can be 
plugged into any Jamp socket or radiator 
connection and will run for 20 hours on 
one unit of electricity. 


For Alternating Current Only. 
PRICE £12:0:0 

















ULTRA-VIOLET HOME UNIT 
OR EASY TERMS. 


T Ask your usual supplier or write to:— 

HE THERMAL SYNDICATE LTD., WALLSEND-ON.-TYNE. 
Makers of Ultra-Violet Lamps to the Trade for over 25 years. 

LONDON DEPOT : THERMAL HOUSE, OLD PYE STREET, 





S.W. 1. 











Thisis no estimate but the actual 
result of an “Old Equitable” 
policy paid in 1933 on death 
at age 73. 


Assurance effected in 1882. 
Original sum, £500. 

Sum paid at death, £1,469. 
Total premiums received, £578. 


(A list of claims is published annually.) 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 

Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office, Temporary Aaaretes La House, Cockspur Street, 
ondon, S.W. 1. 


Paid up Capital ... £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund £2,475,090 
Currency Reserve sds pe ae pas ase £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 


throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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There are advantages in appointing 
the Bank as Executor or Trustee. 






The utmost secrecy is assured. 


NATIONAL 
PROVINCIAL 
BANK 


LIMITED 
; ® 
A descriptive booklet may be obtained 
from the Manager of the nearest Branch or 


TRUSTEE DEPARTMENT, 1 PRINCES STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.2. 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 836.) 
Lonpon MARITIME’ INVESTMENT. 

At the recent annual meeting of the London Maritime 
Investment Co., Ltd., the Chairman, Sir F. Vernon Thomson, 
was able to make a very satisfactory statement of results for 
the past financial year. After paying a dividend on the 
Ordinary stock of 4 per cent., the balance forward is rather 
larger than a year ago. In the course of his address, Sir 
Vernon Thomson testified to the success of the {* Shipping 
Assistance Act.” He said: “I have no_ hesitation in 
stating that the Government are to be. congratulated upen 
the success of that Act which is definitely. fulfilling the 
objects: for: which it was’ designed.”* ‘Later in his address, 
however, Sir Vernon expressed the opinion that freights will 
have to be. much higher before the tramp shipping industry 
is again upon a satisfactory basis. 

* * * * 
PAHANG CONSOLIDATED. 

The directors of the Pahang Consolidated Company can 
be congratulated upon the results achieved during the past 
year, the mine’s profit for the*year amounting to £85,123 
xgainst £79,881 a year ago, and only £20,373 two years ago. 
A-final dividend is announced on the Ordinary shares of 
10 per cent., making a total of 15 per cent. for the year. 
This distribution entitles the Preference shares to an extra 
5 per cent. for the year. e 

* * * * 
AN IMPROVED POSITION. 

The report of the Sudan Plantations Syndicate for the year 
ending June 30th last makes: cheerful reading for the share- 
holders. Cotton and other profits aggregate £456,928 against 
£351,968 in the previous year, and after providing for out- 
goings, the net balance to Profit’ and Loss is £201,380 against 
£137,584. The directors, therefore, recommend a dividend 
of 8 per cent. against 6 per cent. a year ago, carrying forward 
£223,851. Moreover, it must be noted that the larger dividend 
is to be made on an increased capital owing to the issue of 
new shares last year. A. W. K. 








COMPANY MEETING 


LONDON MARITIME INVESTMENT 
BENEFITS OF THE TRAMP SHIPPING SUBSIDY 
MORE ENCOURAGING PROSPECTS 


sla VERNON THOMSON’S ADDRESS 


Tue thirty-eighth annual ordinary general meeting of the London 
Maritime Investment Company, Limited, was held on Friday, 
November 8th, at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 

Sir F. Vernon Thomson, K.B.E. (Chairman and Managing 
Director), presided. 

The Secretary (Mr. O. A. Hall) having read the notice convening 
the meeting and the auditors’ report, 

The Chairman said: Gentlemen,—The directors’ report and 
statement of accounts for the year ended September 30th, 1935, 
having been circulated to the stockholders some days ago, they 
will, 1 hope, be taken as read. (Agreed.) 

The net profit for the year was £36,368. With the £9,135 
brought forward there was thus available £45,504. After applying 
£1,459 to depreciation of investments and the payment of the 
dividend upon the £500,000 5 per cent. Cumulative Preference 
stock, the directors recommend the payment of a dividend upon 
the £500,000 Ordinary stock of 4 per cent., less income-tax, for 
the year, carrying forward the slightly increased balance of £9,140, 

The company has no debts, debenture or otherwise, and has 
ample cash resources. The accounts show in the clearest possible 
form the position of the company, and, read in conjunction with 
the report, will, I imagine, be regarded as satisfactory. The 
investments are set out in categories in the balance-sheet at or 
under cost. 

A valuation of the company’s assets as at September 30th, 1935, 
shows that the capital and reserve fund are intact. When pre- 
siding at previous general meetings of this company I have 
frequently alluded to the large depreciation it has on its invest- 
ments in the Royal Mail group, which was balanced only by a 
larger appreciation on another very large investment, a circum- 
stance which has proved very fortunate for the company as it 
enabled its capital and reserve fund to be pronounced intact. 
The winding up of the Royal Mail group is now rapidly approaching 
completion, and the depreciation will be turned into an ascer- 
tained loss and will then have to be dealt with. <A careful watch 
is being kept on the position by the Board. 








TEMPORARY SuBsIDY TO CARGO SHIPPING. 
This company is largely interested in shipping. I need hardly 
remind you that a sufficient number of suitable food-carrying vessels 
(Continued in next Column) 
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COMPANY MEETING 





under the British flag is a vital necessity in case of national 
gency, and that the mercantile marine serves also as a tenet 
the Royal Navy, as was exemplified in the Great War, Peta 
with first-hand experience, as I happen to be chairman of the .: 
main committees in connexion with the tramp shipping oul 
have_no hesitation in stating that the Government are to be Yl 
gratulated upon the success of the British Shipping ( Assistance . 
1935, which .is definitely fulfilling the objects for which it a, 
designed. = 
‘As a result of world trade depression British tramp Shipping hai 
at the beginning of 1935 experienced five successive years oj 
worst trading conditions in the history of modern shipping.- Tony 
being in excess of demand, competition for the reduced mariti 
trade, accentuated by foreign subsidies, had resulted in unremuner 


) tive freight rates, with the consequent depletion or exhaustion a 


reserves. On the top of this further depression set in, largely due tj 
the absence of demand in censuming countries and to the latencs 
ofthe Argentine wheat crop and the accumulation in the Plate y 
tonnage normally engaged in its transport. Freights homewani 
from the Argentine, the principal tramp trade, fell to 12s per ton 
and still further falls seemed almost inevitable. This. was th, 
position when the Act came into force. 

The Act enabled the industry to organize itself and to ©O-operats 
in a manner hitherto impossible in the absence of the compulsory 
power of the Act, and by the creation of minimum freight mi 
schemes ta arrest the decline and to stabilise freights in the prineipa| 
maritime trades at levels which would, at any rate, cover the expengg 
of voyages. It has undoubtedly helped to restore confidence iy 
tramp shipping and to put new life into the industry. 

A very important consequence to the industry of the Act and of 
these minimum freight schemes is that the selling value of tramp 
ships has increased considerably, as they now find a ready market 
at increased prices, thus strengthening the financial position of 
shipowning companies, quite apart from any direct participation in 
the subsidy. The Act has, I am glad to say, largely reduced.unen. 
ployment .among British seamen. Moreover, -improved bnginey 


‘and employment in ancillary trades such as_ shipbuilding, ‘ship 


repairing, stores, insurance, bunkering, &c., in this country have aly 
followed as a matter of course. 

So far so good ; it is necessary, however, not merely to cover rum 
ning costs but to earn sufficient to enable shipowners to provide for 
the depreciation required to replace vessels as they wear out and 
so at least to maintain the present efficiency of the British mercantil 
marine. It iscommon knowledge that few tramp shipping compania 
have been able to make provision for depreciation for years past, 

THE OUTLOOK. * ri 

A substantial improvement in the world’s freight markets occurred 
in September. Probably this was partly due to an increase in the 
volume of overseas trade of the world. It was doubtless accentuated 
by the Abyssinian crisis and the withdrawal of Italian tonnage from 
general trading. The demolition of obsolete tonnage during the last 
three years or so was also an important factor. 

Freights, however, will have to be much higher before the tramp 
shipping industry is again upon a satisfactory basis. The outlook 
is more encouraging, but prosperity has not yet fully returned to 
tramp shipping. The position today is better in contrast with the 
depression -from whieh it is hoped the industry is now emerging, 
Any concrete improvement depends upon a lasting increase in the 
volume of overseas trade of the world. The removal of exchange 
restrictions and reduction of trade barriers would best promote this, 
and soon render unnecessary the temporary subsidy to cargo shipping. 

If there are any questions, I shall be glad to answer them as faras 
Ican. I now beg to propose: ‘‘ That the report and accounts ie 
the year ended September 30th, 1935, as submitted, be received and 
adopted, and that the dividends, as recommended therein, be de 
clared and paid.” : 

Mr. George M. Dodd seconded the resolution and it was carried 
unanimously, no questions being asked. 

The retiring director (Mr. George M. Dodd) was re-elected ; the 
auditors (Messrs. Fookes, Wyatt Williams and Hickman) were i 
appointed, and the proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to 
the board. 
















“THIS GREAT SERVICE 
THE LIFE-BOATS” 


“I appeal,” says the Prince of Wales, “to the men and 
women of our Empire to give generously in support of 
this great service—the Life-Boats. I appeal not only as 
President of the Institution, but as-Master of the Merchant 


Navy and Fishing Fleets.’ 
Plan 


The Service costs each year one million 5/-, What can you 


afford as your share? 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Lite-Boat House, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1. 


TuE EArt oF HARROWBY, Lr.-Co. ©. R. SATTERTHWAITE, 0.B.E, 








Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
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wHy = SMOKE THREE 


by the Vicar 


First, for its fragrance. Second, 
for its coolness. Third, for its 
economy. This good Three 
Nuns burns so slowly, and is so 
entirely free from dust or waste, 
that I might easily pay less for 
my tobacco and yet be out 


of pocket. 


THREE NUNS 


The original tobacco of curious cut—1/23d. an oz. 


*HKING’S HEAD’ |S SIMILAR, BUT A TRIFLE FULLER 






279 


Issued by STEPHEN MITCHELL & SON, Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd., St. Andrew Square, Glasgow 





HANDKERCHIEFS PROLONG COLDS. 


Because by using a fabric handkerchief more than once you re-infect yourself, 
“TOINOCO SILKY FIBRE’’ Aseptic Handkerchiefs 
used once and destroyed, shorten their duration, 
The only really silky paper obtainable. 
Jry a packet to-day. In cartons of 50, 2/-. Boxes of 500, 18/-. 
Also “TOINOCO PAPIER CREPON,” 50 for 1/- and 1/9. 
At Chemists, or Post Free from Dept. S, 
THE TOINOCO HANDKERCHIEF CO., LTD., 
55 Hatton Garden, London, E.C.1, 





THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 

Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,250,000 
(together £7,250,000); Currency Reserve, £1,600,000; Reserve Liability 
of Proprietors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on_the_ Bank's 
Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased 
or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 3. 








“The Spectator” Crossword No. 164 


By ZENO 


[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first correct solution of this week's 
crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should be marked “ Crossword Puzzle,” and 
should be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes will be opened 
before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing below. The name 
of the winner will be published in our neat issue. Envelopes containing solutions must 
bear 1 three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are surcharged on delivery.] 
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SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 
The Winner of Crossword No. 163 is Miss E. Dodd, Holm 
Cottage, S. Holmwood, Surrey. 


ACROSS 4. See 2. 
1. Unprofitable disordered with 5. Kind of opal perpendicular 
a storm. at the end. 
9, Alternately answering. 6. Sce 14. 
14. Vowels. ; 
15. The ‘ Lusitania’ is this. * = wee vietontiyn 
8. Fish mostly mule. 


16. “‘ Blossoms and Fruits at 
once of golden hue 
Appear’d, with gay...Vd_ II. 


10. In 1. 
This makes no stain. 


colours mixt.” 12. rev. Coterie. 
17. “We may call it herb of 13 The thing I love in 9. 
grace o’ Sundays.’ 16, Still existing. 
19. Reptile found in Mexican Se 
lakes. 18. Mount for pursuit of game, 
20. On all occasions. 22. Protection from a _ siege 


which is endless. 


21. Punish rurally ? 
rev. Expresses outraged pro- 


23. The cook may not beinno- 24, 


cent but we hope he is this. priety. 

27. “*...! the mighty Being is 25. rev. An oath of Sir Andrew 
awake.” Aguecheek. 

28. Animal often consorting with 26, Undifferentiated aggregate 
beetles, cats, and moths. of cells. 


30. See 14. 29. Reigning king. 
31. Pickwick was confined in it. 32. In 2. 

33. Miles turned to mud. 

34. Foot-rests for 18. 

35. Part of several counties. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 163 


DOWN 


1. With the middle in front, it 
looks like a beardless chin. 

2. “‘ Sport with. . in the shade, 
Or with the tangles of (4) 

hair.” 

3. “Cas. Alas, poor...! I 
think, i’ faith, she loves 
me.” 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to q 


line charged as a line. 


6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 734% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24° for 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR ‘Office 


99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week, 





PERSONAL 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





MINIATURE Pow-fronted Mahogany Chest of 
A Drawers, &$ins. wide. Makes an unique Xmas 
}resent that is always appreciated. Approval. Price 
34 gus.—Particulars, BM/BXNN, London, W.C. 2. 


\OF FEE.—CHOICE BLEND, 2s. lb.; PURE KENYA, 1s. 6d. 
ib.; SANTOS, 1s. 6d. Ib. Berry or ground, Post paid 

5 ibs. or over, First order packed in air-tight tin —CITY 
or LONDON COFFEE CoO., LTD., 49 Leadenhall St., E.C. 3. 











EJUVENATION EXTRAORDINARY AT HOME 
R by Electronic Short-Wave and Radio-Ray Therapy. 
Endorsed by medical men. Demonstrations daily, 10 a.m. 
io 6pm. Send for literature, DEPT, L., DIATATIC 
THERAPY CO., LTD., Duke Street House (opposite 
Selfridges), 415 Oxford Street, W.1. Phone Mayfair 0491. 





EADERS interested in international affairs and in 
the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to Apa (All People’s Association), 9 
Arlington St., 8.W. 1, for particulars of that organisation. 





OBERT LOUIS STEVENSON CLUB. 





The above literary and social Club meets monthly at 
9 Tavistock Square, with interesting lectures. The 
Annual Dinner will be held at the Hotel Russell on 
Friday, December 6th, at 7.30. Chairman: Rt, Hon. 
Viscount Finlay, K.B.E., and chief speaker, Clive 
Holland, Esq. 

Full particulars from Hon, SECRETARY, 30 Ambrose 
Avenue, N.W. 11. 





IRED TRAVELLERS TRULY TESTIFY to the 
soothing qualities of TOM LONG—that grand old 
rich tobacco, 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 





ge ULTURAL training in 8. Africa. Application 
F tor a Bursary towards the cost of a training Course 
at a Women’s Agricultural College is invited from young 
women wishing to qualify for an outdoor career overseas. 

Apply, SOCIETY FOR THE OVERSEA SETTLEMENT OF 
Bkivisa WOMEN, Caxton House (West Block), Tothill 


street, London, 8.W 











ART EXHIBITIONS 


SHE LONDON 
T Lurlington 
November 29th. 
Daily, 10—5. 





GROUP.—cSrd_ Exhibition New 
Galleries, W.1., November llth to 
The leaders of the modern movement. 
Admission, Is. 


A ee SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public School on 

individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 
park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls are 
prepared for usual examinations and for the University 
entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, Music, 
Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. 





San Ss WW Css Fe. 
‘“RECOGNISED’’ RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Chairman : Rev. J. D. JoNES, C.H., D.D. 
Principal; Miss D. BovuRNE, M.A. (London). 


Ten acres grounds facing Bournemouth Bay, Prepara- 
tion for Matriculation and University Exams. Fully 
qualified staff. Domestic Science, Orchestras, Scholar- 
ships. Excellent health record. 

Illustrated Prospectus from PRINCIPAL, College Road, 
Bournemouth. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


T. EDWARD'S SCHOOL.—A Scholarship Examina- 
tion will be held on May 26th, 27th and 28th, 1936. 
Scholarships are two each of £100, £70, £50 and several 
Exhibitions of £30. The Major Scholarships of £100 may 
not be awarded if candidates do not show sufficient merit. 
There are also Bursaries of £30 for sons of Clergy and 
Close Exhibitions of £25 for sons of officers of the Royal 
Navy and Royal Marines, active and retired. Further 
information may be obtained from the Bursar, St. 
Edward’s School, Oxford. 











PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING 
LEGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, 
Miss STANSFELD ; Vice-Principal, Miss PETIT. Students 
are trained in this College to become teachers of gym- 
nastics. The course of training extends over 3 years 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics, 
Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus 
apply SECRETARY. 





COL- 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


GcHooks FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
K TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS, 





Prospectuses and reliable information forwarded free 
of charge. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred 
and rough idea of fees should be given, 
J.& J, PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C.4. Tel. : Mansion House, 5053. 








——__ 


COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL ANp 
TRAINING COLLEGES 





maine 
AR EXAMINATIONS.—An increasing List 
a7, nage oo Six successes out of seven entries, 
September, 1935.—DAVIES’S, 5/7 Sussex PI : 
Padd. 3215/6. oe 





a, 
HE QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL 
i 67 Queen's Gate, London, 8.W, COLLEGE, 


provides an efficient training in delightful sy 
ALL SECRETARIAL SUBJECTS TAvGHe 
Seven months’ Intensive Course, £55, ~ 
Prospectus on application. Western 6939, 








LECTURES 





EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEy 

(University of London.) F 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W.1. 

PUBLIC LECTURES AT 5.15 PM 


THE STEVENSON LECTURE. 


November 21st.—‘t The Ethics of International Rel. 
tions.’’ H. WILson Harris, 
THR FAWCETT LECTURE. 
November 29th.—‘* The Results of Women’s Suffrage.” 


Miss ELEANOR RATHBONE, MA, 

LL.D., M.P. : 

Admission Free by ticket on application to the 

SECRETARY, stating date and sending stamped addressed 
envelope. 





K. RATCLIFFE will speak on: 
eo “THE MENACE OF A NEW DARK AGE," 
at CONWAY HALL, RED LION Square, HoLpory, 
on TUESDAY, November 19th, at 7 p.m. 
ADMISSION FREE. 


_ 





YTNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 
A Course of Three Lectures on ‘‘ THE APOSTOLIC 
PREACHING AND ITS DEVELOPMENTS ” will be 
given by PROFESSOR C. H. DODD, M.A, DD, 
(Rylands Professor of Biblical Criticism and Exegesis, 
University of Manchester) at KING'S COLLEGE, 
LONDON (Strand, W.C. 2) on NOVEMBER 25th and 
29th and DECEMBER 2nd, at 5.30 p.m. At the First 
Lecture the Chair will be taken by The Rev. Prof. H, 
Maurice Relton, D.D. (Professor of Dogmatic Theology 
and Dean of the Faculty of Theology in the University), 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET, 
S. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar, 














Rheumatism, Gout, Arthritis, &c. Very 
average eight hours’ bright sunshine daily, 








Details from the 





HELOUAN-LES-BAINS (rear Cairo), Egypt 


Radio-active Sulphur Salt Baths, Electro-therapeutics. Treatment: 
dry winter 


Particularly suitable for sufferers from Bronchitis, Asthma, &c. 
Grand Hotel, inclusive terms from £1 daily. 


Egypt Travel Information Bureau (EHH), 
29 Regent St., London, S.W. 1. 


THE 


climate ; 


November to April. TUESDAY, 


8.30 p.m. 


A SERIES OF WEEKLY LECTURES. 


NOVEMBER 
DUCING THE NEW ORDER,” BY DAVID DAVIES, 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 26th: “ THE EMPIRE IN THE NEW ORDER,” 
Cora Hotel, 12 Upper Woburn Place, London, W.C. 1. 


NEW ORDER 


19th: “THE SENATE METHOD OF _INTRO- 


BY C. B. PURDOM. 
Admission 1|/-. 

















Prices 1/4d. to 





WESTMINSTER THEATRE, S.W. 1. 
Tues. next, 8.30 (subsequently, 8.45). 
GROUP THEATRE SEASON. 
SOWERS OF THE HILLS. 


Near Victoria Station, 
(Ist Mat. Wed., 2.30). 





All Bookable. (Unreserved 9d.) Vic. 0283, 




















gets husky 


FROM ALL CHEMISTS 8° 





Vts surprising how 
soothing they are 
when your throat 


llenburys 


gyceree”, PASTILLES 


& 1S 
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-SOUTH AMERICA 
ROYAL MAIL 
PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 


TOURS TO PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
TOURS TO BERMUDA, BAHAMAS 
ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 
For full particulars apply to: 
ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD., 
THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
AMERICA HOUSE, 4 5.W. 
& ROYAL MAIL 
WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL (3) 
also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 





| 
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AND 


COCKSPUR_ STREET, S.W.1 
HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Continued 





SS 
AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, Se. 
s.—MSS. of all descriptions invited for 


vImOn®- publication by firm of 36 vears’ standing. 
aeerially required. £50 Cash for Poems. Particu- 
Fiction Pe TOCR WE LL, LTD., 29 Ludgate Hill, London. 
ars free — 

Typewtg., Trans. &c., promptly executed. 
[pases ver i, b00 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000— 
Miss M. MACFARL 4NE(C) 44 Elderton-rd., Westclitf-on-Sea. 

ss 


POEMS WANTED.—Songs and musical comps. 
vate red for public: ation. Terms by arrangement. 
ae DEREK LTD., ZB, 1404 Shaftesbury Ave., W.C.2. 




















p FOR PROF ‘1T.—Make a second income. in 
\ pee tine. Send for free hooklet.—REGENT 
jyerrruTe (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W. 8. 
—————— 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 





SILVER purchased for Cash. 
g $ Gold (£7 02.) 

xeeptionally High Price rid for Old Gc 4 

| pay Bracelets, Necklaces, Sovere igns, Gold Den- 
poy Coins; also JEWELLERY, Diamonds, Emeralds, 
Peas Antique Silver, Shettie ‘Id Plate, &e. Large or small 
Cash or offer at once. —BENTLEY & Co., 65 


cS JEWELLERY, 
ui 

















ie Street (facing Brook Street), London, W.1. 
(Mayfair 0651.) 
MISCELLANEOUS 
ELIGHTFUL Christmas Gifts. Finest quality 


searves for men and women ; handspun and hand- 
woven, Shetland wool; exclusive designs, all colours, 
Prices 98. 6d. to 16s. 6d. Also purses, bags, &e., Parcels 
on approval; deposit or references.—KNOTTY ASH 
Weavers, Hampsthwaite, Harrogate, 
EPENDABLE WINTER UNDERWEAR DIRECT 
FROM MAKERS.—This Autumn, lowest prices 
ever! Send for Free Patterns and Illustrated Catalogue 








of lovely“ B-P'’ Underwear. No middlemen s profits. 
Saves you shillings in the £. Every size and style, for 
Women, Children, Men. Pure Wool, Mixtures, Art 


Silk. Guaranteed in every wé ry.—Write to BIRKETT & 
Puuups, Ltp., Dept. 8, Union Road, Nottingham. 


ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
D Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free 
Lissadell, Sligo, lrish Free State. 


AVE YOU COCKROACHES ? Then buy 
“BLATTIS’? UNION COCKROACH PASTE: 
universally and successfully used in all parts of the 
Globe: extermination guaranteed; from Chemists, 
Boots’ Branches, Stores, or Sole Makers.—HOWARTHS, 
473 Crookesmoor, Shetlield. Tins 1/6, 2/6, 4/6, post free. 





on request, —MANAGER, 








AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of the 
pany thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters 
per insertion, and should reach The Spectator Offices, 
9 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 
by Tuesday of each week. 24° 


Discounts :—2}°% for 6 
insertions, 5°, for 13, 74° for 26 and 10% for 52. 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 








More than 10 weeks 
of joyous and thril- 
ling travel, returning 
to England when the 
Spring is here. This 


is undoubt- 
edly the 
most de- 


lightful 
and luxuri- 
ous cruise 
ever... 
on the 


153 Guineas. 


Visiting 


(for Hollywood and Pasadena), 


(for Mexico City), 


THE GRUISE of CRUISES! 






ARANDORA 
STAR “es ccs: 


LEAVING SOUTHAMPTON JAN. 22 
@ 75 Days of Delight from 


MIAMI for PALM Leper ged —— 
A, SAN FRA 
PANAMA, SAN ,  AAZATLAN 


MANZANILLA, ACAPULCO, 








“Owing to the great popularity of AR. ANDORA 
STAR Cruises you should write now for full 
details and plan of ship, ete:, to:— 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3 Lower Regent St., London, S.W. 1. 
Whitehall 2266. 


Liverpool, Birmingham 
ford, Belfast, Paris and all Travel Agencies. 





SAN JOSE (for Guatemala), LA LIBERTAD 
(for San Salvador), CURACAO, TENERIFFE. 
t ANNUAL XMAS CRUISE, DEC. 20 : 
' MADEIRA, GAMBIA, SIERRA LEONE, : 
: TENERIFFE, SANTA CRUZ : 
: 20 DAYS FROM 34 GNS. : 


M GI Brad- 


C.F.H.6i: 





OURNEMOUTH,. — Miss Crark (Chilton-Polden, 
Bridgwater, Somerset) warmly recommends 
pleasant Guest House for semi-invalids. Individual 


attention. Moderate terms. 


INDHEAD 
House, in 
men and Women. 
to SECRETARY, 


UNTLY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON, NEAR 
TEIGNMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON. 





Bramshott Lodge (The Hostel) Guest 
beautiful surroundings, for educated 
Moderate terms, ‘Tariff on application 





ESTABLISHED 1878. 

In the Autumn and Winter there are rooms trom 2} 
guineas a week. Comfortable bed-sitting rooms at 
low charge, Beautiful and sheltered garden. Golf links 
dear. Billiard room. Illustrated Tariff from Proprietor. 








Turkish and Electrie Light Baths. 














ELGRAVE Club, Ltd., 2 gns. weekly, partial board, 
= bed and breakfast, 30s.—Particulars, SECRETARY, 
% Belgrave Road, S.W.1.—Victoria 3347. 

ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

J BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & c. water. 
Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A. R.A.C, 
lid. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 

Britain’s Greatest 


\ ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY'’S—Gt. 
Vi Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 bed- 
tooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. per 
day. Illus. Pro spectus free. Two Resident Physicians. 


EFRESH 





YOURSELVES in English Country. 
Ask for Deseri =e Lis - (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
managed by 


TE the 
PEOPLE'S RE: ; R E SIME NT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
LTI 





P.R. H. A., Lrp., Sr. Seouade s House, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W.1, 
WURREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 


r quarters, situated in the loveliest part of Surrey. 
pee & for List“ S,"" stating requirements, to ‘* SURREY 
RUST,” Prudential Buildings) Epsom Road, Guildford. 
eon to stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 St. 

Geor Square, 8.W.1. Room and breakfast, 


.. 4 night or 30s. weekly (one night only 5s. 6d.). With 
nner 63. 6d. or 2 guineas weekly. 


i 














CINEMAS 








A ADEM Y 
? Oxford Street. Ger. 
Awarded the Volpi Cup at Venice, 
Best Screen Performance. 
PAULA WES 
(of ‘* Maskerade’’ 
in 


** EPISODE.”’ 


2981. 





1935, for the 


SELY 
fame) 


(A) 


CINEMA. 


World’s 





Houses and Properties 
For Sale or To Let 


TOWN & COUNTRY 





A. T. UNDERWOOD, 


The most Central Office for 


SURREY & SUSSEX 
PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES. 
Estate Offices, Three Bridges, Sussex. 
(Phone: Crawley 328.) 

Please The 


quote Spectator. 





SEVENOAKS, OXTED & 
REIGATE 


(Telephone : Sevenoaks 1147-8 ; Oxted 240; Reigate 9 


IBBETT, 


For Properties of every description in 





38 


MOSELY, CARD & CO. 
KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX 


FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





Cc Cheer for Your Friends Abroad— 
a 


MACKIE’S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 
In tins, 2s. 4d., 4s. 4d., 6s. 6d., 83s. 6d., 10s. 6d. 
Foreign postages on request. 
We will post your orders on the correct 


dates for 


Christmas delivery overseas. 


J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 
108 Princes Street, Edinburgh 2. 





Y\HETLAND LAMB, the greatest table 
S 


per Ib. for forequarters ; 
carcasses, 
on Mond: ays and Wednesdays.— 
Voe, 


delicacy ; in 
per lb. for hindquarters ; 11d. 
Is. per Ib. for sides and whole 
All Carriage Paid per Parcel Post. Despatched 
T. M. ADIE & Sons, 


quarters, at Is. Id. 


Shetland. 





CROMER. _GRAND HOTEL. 
DROITWICH SPA. 


EASTBOURNE.— 


GLASGOW. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. 
HASTINGS.— 


VK 
KENMORE (Perths). 
KESWICK. P 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths). 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 


LONDON. 


MONMOUTH. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD. —MANOR HOUSE. 
MUNDESLEY¥.—GRAND- HOTEL. 

NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF 


OBAN. 


PORTREE (isle 
PORT ST. MARY 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey ).— 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—T y 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SCOURIE (Suthe rland).—SCOURI 

SELBY (Yorks). 
SHREWSBURY (nr. ). 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK. 


STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire) 
STROUD (nr.), Rodborough Common.— BEAR INN 
TAMWORTH (Statfs).—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH one a ignton).—HUNTLY. 
TINTERN.—BEAUFORT. 
TORQUAY. fe oo N COURT PRIVATE. 

LAC 





WAL FHAM CROSS (Herts). 


RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


MANAGER will be pleased to send 
names of hotels—or 


HE TRAVEL 
to readers desiring them the 


private hotels—in any part of Great Britain and Ireland 
from THE SPECTATOR’S Recommended List. 
give wider publicity to their 
have 
feature and we hope when possible readers will patronise 
them. 
tioned, their names are placed in alphabetical order. 


In order to 
establishments, the following 
subscribed towards the cost of publication of this 


Where more than one hotel in any town is men- 





BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbi inks).—HA 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN. 
BRIGHTON.- 
BRIGHTON (Rottingde an). 
BRODICK (Arran).— DOUG L AS. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. 
CHRISTCHURCH. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROCHAN. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).— 
CRIEFF (Perths).- - 


ALLAN WATE R Pa SPA 
CRESC 7 NT. 
UDOR CLOSE 


ROYAL 





Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
KING'S: ARMS. 


CRAWFORD. 
my MMOND ARMS. 
rRATHEARN HYDRO. 


The 
BATHS HOTEL 
CAVENDISH, 
—PARK GATES. 


WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE 


EDINBURGH.—AL se 
EDZELL (Angus). 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall). 
FEL IXs TOWE.—MELROSE. 


GLEN 
" ‘CLMOU TH. 


FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFILELD. 
FORTINGALL (Perths).— FORTINGAL L 
| FOWEY.- ST. CATHERINPF’s. 


—MORE’S, India Street. 


ALBANY. 
—QUEEN’S. 


HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 
HUNSTANTON. 


LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
TAYMOUTH CASTLE, 
-KESWICK 


LIN 


LOCH RANNOCH, 


—REGENT 


LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire).—LOCH AWE. 


CLIFTON, Welbeck St., W. 1. 

DE VERE, a sm Ww. 
—THACKERAY, Russell St... W.C. 1. 
—UNITED SE - VICES. 93/102 Cromwell 


Rd., S.W. 
MALVERN.—ROYAL FOLEY. 
MANCHESTER. | BOWDON HYDRO 
MATLOCK.-SMEDLEY’ 


BE At FORT ARMS. 


VIEW. 
—ROYAL MARINE. 
GREAT WESTERN. 

STATION HOTEL, 


OVERSTRAND (nr. Cromer).—OVERSTRAND: 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 


of Skye).—ROYAL. 
(1.0.M. ds ~ ER WIC K BAY. 
BAY 





—GRAND. 


ENNA CASTLE. 





E. 
LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
HAWKSTONE PK., Weston. 


HYDRO Hore. 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 
BEN WYVIS. 


— Ph 
- ROSLIN “HALL 
THEOBALD’S PARK. 
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CAMBRIDGE 


“A masterly historical biography.” “ROBERT LYND. 


Samuel Pepys: The Years of Peril 


At the Admiralty—His Second Diary—The Popish Plot—In the Tower 


Illustrated By A RT H UO R B RYA N T 12s. 6d. net 


“Tt is an extraordinary, thrilling, and at times almost fantastic, P 
tale that Mr Bryant has spun out of Pepys’s hitherto unexplored 
manuscripts.”—The Times. 


**For the first time gives us the full story of some very exciting 
episodes in the best period of Pepys’s life.” —The Sunday Times. 


. ay 


“Unquestionably a contribution of outstanding value to the P 
domestic history of this country....More like a modern thriller Y 
than a sober discourse of history.... More than sufficient to ensure 
the author a place in the highest rank of Pepysian scholars.” 

The Times Literary Supplement. S 


“o< UM y 


THE BOOK OF JOB 


Edited, with an Introduction, by A. NAIRNE, D.D. 4s. 6d. nzt 
With 4 collotypes from engravings by WILLIAM BLAKE 


The book of Job is here set out as poetry, in a plain text based on the Revised Version. 
The introduction is a simple commentary on the story and its meanings. 


An Introduction to 


CONTEMPORARY GERMAN PHILOSOPHY 
By WERNER BROCK. With a foreword by Prof. J. H. MUIRHEAD. 6s. net 


Dr Brock has known intimately Max Weber and other leading German thinkers; and if 
his book should help to renew our sympathy with the deeper mind of his nation, it will 
be, as Professor J. H. Muirhead writes in his Foreword, “not less welcome from the 
side of contemporary politics than from that of contemporary philosophy”’. 


RELIGION AND LEARNING 


A Study in English Presbyterian Thought from 1662 to the 
Foundation of the Unitarian Movement 


By O. M. GRIFFITHS. 12s. 6d. net 


The purpose of this work is to examine, within a limited period in the history of one 
movement, the influence of contemporary thought in the changes and developments of 
theology and religious opinion. 





STUDIES IN 
EARLY CELTIC NATURE POETRY 


By KENNETH JACKSON. 12s. 6d. net 


The first part contains translations of all the known poems, both Irish and Welsh; the 
second is a study of their literary history and comparative relations with other similar 
literatures, such as Anglo-Saxon and Medieval Latin. 





UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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No. 5604 Friday, November 22nd, 1935 


Autumn & Winter Tours to 
BRAZIL and the ARGENTINE 
in BLUE STAR Luxury 


OME where new thrills await you—off the beaten 
tourist track, Come to the warmth and sparkling 
sunshine, the tropic splendour, the mountains, 
the forests and the gay and dazzling cities of Brazil 
and Argentina. The cost is little more than that of 
the conventional Mediterranean cruise. The experience 
is immeasurably more to be remembered. Whether 
you travel for business or for pleasure there is nothing 
so enjoyable as a sea voyage in Blue Star comfort. 


for the Round Tour as above 

£8 Se Sak, Peet “Tome te £92 with BUENOS AIRES and 
R MONTE VIDEO in addition. 

or inclusive of either 16 days best Hotel in Rio de Janeiro £94, or 6 days in Buenos Aires £98. 


Be sure to turn to the Travel pages for 
full particulars of these unique tours. 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3 Lower Regent St., London, S.W. 1. 


/ Whitehall 2266. Liverpool, Birming- 5 € 
f ham, Manchester, Glasgow, Bradford, 2 





yn 


| 


Belfast, Paris and all Travel Agencies. 







| 
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Personal visits will help develop British 


trade with these countries of 50 million 
peoples. 
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MEDICI PRINTS 


Will give you as much pleasure in 
choosing as in sending for Christ- 
mas gifts. Whether you want 
reproductions of Modern Masters 
such as Van Gogh, Monet, Cézanne, 
and so on; the work of living 
painters such as L. Campbell 
Taylor, R.A., Laura Knight, R.A., 
W. Russell Flint, R.A., etc., or 
facsimiles of. the great works of 
the Old Masters, you will find 
them ir the Medici Prints, all 
reproduced wit’ the richness of 
colour of the original paintings. 
They can be seen at all good 

Printsellers or the 
~ Medici Galleries. 
Mepict prints| Write for Com- 
plete Catalogue, 
with 690 illustra- 
tions, 60 in full 


oun Seam 


















colour, 1/6, re- 
raz anes «<tty | funded on first 
MAE ES STREE ES 

purchase. 





POTTERY AND 





£3 
£4 
4 


4% 
Yh hs 






The caretully chosen collection of 
Pottery, Glass and a varied selection 
of Woodwork make our Galleries 
a happy hunting ground at Christ- 
mas. The illustration shows the 
Mepicr1 FrrE PrRooFr POTTERY, an 
exclusive design in blue and wh.te, 
a most popular feature. 








CHRISTMAS 


CARDS & CALENDARS 


The Medici Series brings the best 
of the work of the Great Masters 
and leading artists \\7 

of today to the uses NS Y, “4 
of Christmas. In (, = 
the many delight- - inn 
ful series of the ~ ” 
most varied appeal is pro- 
vided a choice for all 
tastes. Peautiful in 
colour, original in design, 
each one is a gift in 
itself, a pleasure to give 
and a pleasure to get. 
Of all good dealers or The 
Medici Galleries or write 
for fully illustrated list 


sent post free. 


RRC 


STATIONERY 
AND GIFTS 









< 


AX 





“al 


All sorts of leather goods, gay 
notebooks, blotterettes, notepads, 
and a thousand other small but 
most decorative objects may be 
seen in our Stationery department 
on the first floor. The variety of 
choice is extensive and prices from 
a few pence upwards. 














MEDICI BOOKS 


“ Shakespeare’s Wild Flowers, 
Gardens, Herbs, Gatherers of 
Simples and Bee Lore.” A new 
book by Eleanour Sinclair Rohde. 
Demy 8vo. 256 pp. § col. plates. 8/6 net. 


By the same Author. 


The Scented Garden. _ 10/6 net. 
Gardens of Delight. 15/- net. 
The Story of the Garden 16/- net. 


Gift books handsomely illustrated 
by W. Russell Flint, R.A. 
The Heroes. Q plates. 7/6 net. 
Canterbury Tales. 24 plates. 15/- net. 
Tales from Chaucer. 12 plates. 7/6 net. 


The Odyssey. 

20 plates. 15/-net. 
British Painting by 
C. H. Collins 
Baker. 256 illus- 
trations. 30/- net. 
French Painting by 
R. H. Wilenski. 
228 illus. 30/- net. 














FURNITURE & 
DECORATION 





A new departure this year. Small 
furniture of great comfort, mirrors, 
cushions, old silks and new, 
cretonnes, “ roughs,”  chintzes, 
and some delightful oddments in 
old china, old boxes, etc. Curtains, 
loose covers made-up to customers’ 
own requirements. Estimates free. 
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INVESTMENTS 


FOR THE PRUDENT 





These six fixed trusts, all of which are 
managed by interests under the same control, 
cater for most investment needs. Sub-unit 
holders in any of these Trusts know that 
their capital is prudently spread over first- 
class dividend-paying companies in the most 
stable and secure industries and is thus well 
protecied from the risks and uncertainties 
of ithe present time. 





Gross * 
Name of Trust Annual 
Yield 





Tuvestors Second Fixed Trt ist ue vr 5% 
(Successor to Investors General Fixed T» now over-subscribed) ji 
Trustee gs: Royal Exchange phi oe wice 
Bankers: Barclays Bank Limited 


Investors Gas and Electric Trust ... 
Trustees: Royal Exchange Assurance 
Bankers: Barclays Bank Limited 

lavestors Gold Share Trust 
Trustees: Royal Exchange Assurance 
Bankers: Barclays Bank Limited 

Provident Investors Trust ... 
Trustees: Martins Bank Limited 
Bankers: Martins Bank Limited 

Security First Trust 


Trustees: | Joyds Bank Limited 
Bankers: Lloyds Bank Limited 


Handred Securities Trust 


Trustees: Lloyds Bank Limited 
Bankers: Lloyds Bank Limited 





* Af the prices of sub-units ruling on 14th November, 1935, these are the approximate 
pe lds based only on the cash dividends paid by the companies in the past year. 
Cuptial bonuses are not included in the yields and are additional. 


The first four of these trusts are managed by 
investors Specialised Fixed Trusts Ltd. and the 
last two by Security Trust Managers Ltd. Both 
these companies are controlled by interests associ- 
ated with Dawnay Day & Co. Ltd., Merchant 
Bankers, 15 Moergate, London, E.C. 2. 


For full information apply to 
INVESTORS SPECIALISED FIXED TRUSTS LIMITED 
SECURITY TRUST MANAGERS LIMITED, 


15 Meorgate, London, E.C. 2. 


> Metropohtan 3622 (15 lines). 
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Taad & EX OY 
ee ‘os HIGHEST QUALITY 


Wes nn ut UNDERWEAR FOR MEN 
BY TWO STEEPLES 


Two Steeples Underwear for men is sold 
‘in most good men’s shops. A wide range 
of quality fabrics is offered so that indi- 
vidual requirements can be perfectly satis- 
fied. Materials include St. Wodlstan 
Wool, the highest grade botany cbtain- 
able; specialiy spun mixture fabrics of 
highest grade _ and cotton: siltaray 
fabrics; 100% Sea Island cotton, etc. 
Many pleasing shades. Unshrinkable 
AA finish. Perfection in every detail of 
_<t 7 making. Particularly recommended for 
general wear is Darcuna Underwear; 
soft to touch, extremely serviceable, 

pee OWeT assorted shades, 3 weights. 8/6, 9/6, 


10/6 per garment, all sizes. 


This is an age of travel and transport. Passengers, | 
mail and merchandise could never be carried if the Two Steep les 






—~ IB, -... 











wh 








modern locomotive had not advanced far beyond the 
“‘ puffing billy” of 69 years ago. Yet we owe a mathe eEe0. 
lasting debt of gratitude to the inventor of the steam We invite inquiries for booklet of patterns. 


engine who made rail travel possible. 


., Wigston, Leicesterst:ire. 
And the MAGNET BurILpING Society, founded in a Dept. 53, Two Steeples, Ltd., Wigsto 


small way but on sound principles, in 1868, has 
likewise improved its services and increased its 
resources until to-day it handles a volume of business 


many thousands of times greater than in the first 
years of its operations. . . 1. 1 1 ts et te et 


That growth has been accompanied by sound 


administration is proved by this record. . . . . T a FF M O N EY 
1868 1935 














ASSETS ...... £1,541 £2,686,825 
CAPITAL ...... £354 £2,203,967 
RESERVES ... £110 tanita You will find an attractive 
The Society is prepared to accept moderate sums 
for investment, with a guaranteed interest of Scheme for HOUSE PUR- 
32% TAX PAID CHASE described in the Insti- 
equal to a yield for every £100 invested of £4.10.4 tution’s Leaflet, one of its special 
‘ neat: features being that the Survey 
: Generous advances to Home Owners. : h IL | 
: Comfortable repayments at lowest rates. : Fee and the norma ega 
Courteous, a individual Expenses ow the Mortgage _ 
PAID BY THE INSTITUTION 





end or telephone to The Secretary and Actuary 


UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


196 STRAND, W.C.2. TEMPLE BAR 4062 








8 MAGNET HOUSE, PADDINGTON GREEN, 
LONDON, W. 2. Chairman and Managing Director: 





FUNDS OVER £22,000,000 Six Ernest J. P. Benn, Br. 
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‘All ye who Christians be, ‘All ye who Christians be, 

Oh, light my tiny candle here for me, Will ye not list to me, 

It has gone out ; | am not very old, Who have so often prayed 

And as | travelled in the cold | might not be afraid? 

A bitter wind with all his might lam alittle frightened —can't you see ? 
Blew, and put out my little light.’ . Oh, light my little candle here for me.’ 


EDNA NORMAN (by permission) 
This year 731 boys and girls have come in out of the 
dark and cold, making a total of 3,876 now in ihe 
National Children’s Home. ‘Will you light a candle of 
love this Christmas by making one of these little ones 
your own? If you are willing to enable those who 
would otherwise be out in the cold to share the 
comforts you enjoy at your own fireside, please send a 


special Christmas Gift of 


FIVE GUINEAS 


and the Children’s Home will send you full particulars 
of the work it does and a special photograph of the 
child you help. Gifts large or small will light the 
candles of love and happiness in the Children’s Home 
this Christmas. Strike the match and light a candle now 


—it is the kind of candle which never goes out. 


NATIONAL CHILDREN'S HOME 


A Christmas booklet about the boys and girls you are helping 
will be sent to every donor whatever the amount of the gilt. 




















me 





























OO: an et 
TO THE NATIONAL CHILDREN’S HOME AND OrPHANAG:, HIGH3URY PARK, LONDON, N 5. 
| ENCLOSE MY CHRISTMAS GIFT OF 2 =: = s._— d. TO LIGHT A CHRISTMAS 
CANDLE IN THE NATIONAL CHILDREN’S HOME. 
Name-.--- 
Address.. Cee nee ean ere pk (S.) 
ri ’ ree, rare fr an Poe Fart ss rae : Pe, ‘ ™, rN at ¥ —* ia% r | Yat 
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their generous work. 


SPECTATOR to divide eaually among all charities represented in this, issue ? 
acknowledge your kind gift and so will the institutions ‘concerned. Please make out your cheque to 
The Spectator Ltd., and send it to our Honorary Appeals Secretary at 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. |, 
or send something to the institutions individually, if you prefer. 


The charitable disposition of THe SpecTAToR’s reading public has become a by-word among voluntary 
institutions in this country. You have no doubt contributed to some of those mentioned below on previous 
occasions; they beg you to do so again, because they are in urgent need of further funds to continue 
May we suggest that you send a cheque for as much as you can afford to THE : 


We shall gratefully - 





URGENT 


Most people are apt to overlook how vitally necessary it 
is to “build up” sick children after their release from 
hospital. 


THE HOME FOR INVALID CHILDREN, 


59 YORK ROAD, BRIGHTON 


appeals for funds for enlargement, to be able to obtain 
more suitable premises with a garden. 


Founded 1855. 





Its object is to give delicate: children the advantage of 
sea air, good food and nursing before returning to a life 
in overcrowded rooms, dirty streets and poor food, so 


dangerous to weakened and under-nourished little bodies. | 


WE DO ASK FOR HELP 





Full particulars willingly sent on application to 
Mrs. DicBy WuiTE, Lady Superintendent. 


A handicap==== 


Deafness is a great handicap. The 
afflicted see joy in the faces of those 
about them, but they cannot share the talk, music 
and song that inspire it. Religious life, family) 
and social. intercourse, work and business—all| 
are affected. 


" 


throughout 
life! 





| 
In gratitude for your own hearing, please help | 
them through the National Institute for the Deaf,| 
‘Thousands of sufferers are grateful for the advice 
and guidance the Institute affords in helping, 
them to make the best of life. Gifts, whith are 
urgently required to carry on the work ‘and to 
wipe out the debt on the new Headquarters, will| 
be welcomed by A. J. Story, Secretary, 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR 


THE DEAF 


105 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C.1,: 


| 
| 
























Special Christmas Appeal 


The Poor Clergy Relief Corporation 





Fstablished 1856. Incorporated py Royal Charter, 1867. 

38 Tavistock Place, Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 1. 
New Address: On and after March 2nd, 1935 
MEDWAY STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W.1 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 

THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK, ‘ 


President: 
THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 


to the pcorer Clergy of England, Wales, Ireland and the 
Colonies, their Widows and Orphan Daughters, in times of 
sickness, bereavement, or other temporary distress. 
The Committee meet twice every month to consider the cases 
brought before them, and to make grants.' They are guided 
solely by the WANT AND WORTH of the Applicant. 
At this season of the year the applications for help show a 
marked increase, and a large fund is required to meet all the 
needs. Gifts of Clothing of every description are also most vrate- 
fully received. 
The Corporation has aided over 57,000 cases of clerical distress. 


Captain T. G. CARTER, R.N. 
HELP IS EARNESTLY ASKED 


Tw CORPORATION gives-assistance in money and clothing. 


Secretary: 





IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND. 


Patron—HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD, K.G. 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 
SIR HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, BT., G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 
IIon. Treasurer—SIR HOLBURT WARING, BT., C.B.E., F.R.C.S. 
Director—DR, W. E. GYE, 

Founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England as a centre for research and infermation on Cancer, 
the Imperial Cancer Research Fund is working unceasingly on 
the systematic investigation of the disease in man and animals. 
The work of this Fund and of other great centres of research 
has increased our knowledge of the origin and nature of cancer 
and has so altered our outlook that the disease is now curable 
in increasing numbers. The income from investments and the 
Endowment Fund is insufficient to cover the total annual 
expenditure and, moreover, the present laboratories have become 
too small for ‘the scope of the work. Administrative costs over 
a long period of years have consumed only 10°, of the total 
annual expenditure, but the need for expansion makes it 
imperative for the Fund to appeal to the generous help of the 
public. . 

Legacies, Subscriptions, and ,.Donations are earnestly 
solicited, and should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, 


8-11 Queen Square, London, W.C. 1. 

















President: The Countess of Oxford and Asaquiih. 


1 00,000 Free Hot Meals this YEAR 


and Food Prices are rising. 


1,000 ARTICLES OF CLOTHING GIVEN AWAY. 


£1 will provide 80 meals 
£c 


will keep us 
open for 


serve 300 meals and over to destitile men 
All can come who are hungry. 


night 


iery mgt we 


and woamel. 


ST. PETER’S KITCHENS BIRTHDAY IS DECEMBER [7th 


GIVE GENEROUSLY AND MAKE IT A HAPPY DAY. 
ILL CHEQUES, ETC. W. P. HORSBURGH, S&C., ST. PETER'S KITCHENS, 23 PETER STREET, SOHO, W'.1. 


Bankers: Lloyds Bank Ltd., 399 Oxford Street, I.1. 


FIRST AID 
MANY MEN OWE THEIR LIMBS to St. Peters 


A poisoned foot is easily 
contracted when no socks are worn and shoes are 
worn. through. But it seems WE MUST CLOSE | 
THIS DEPT. When we cannot find MONEY FOR 
FOOD, FIRST AID BECOMES A _ LUXURY. 


PLEASE HELP SO THAT 
WE CAN CONTINUE 


Kitchens timely aid. 


| 


























| 
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AL RARE 
OPPORTUNITY 


is now open to discriminating 


TABLE WATER 
BISCUITS 


investors who wish. to deposit 
sums up to £5,000* where the 


security is superlative and the ‘ 
Perfect 


with Cheese.. 
Perfect 

* with Butter... 
..with a 
MENSA: 
or alone 


yie'd is as generous: as safety 
permits. The Abbey Road 
Building Society, whose assets 
exceed £45,000,000, is prepared 





to receive sums up to 


to bear interest at the rate of 


10 
2 / 
NET AND FREE OF 
INCOME TAX 


ABBEY 
ROAD 


LONDON’'S LARGEST 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


Ys ee On) mn a  :  G 


CARR'S 


OF CARLISLE 
ENGLAND 








|THE GREATEST 
‘\|FILM PREMIERE 








oe In Aid of the 
the NATIONAL 
- ADVERTISING 
ver BENEVOLENT 





SOCIETY 


“|| BROADWAY 
MELODY 
| OF 1936 


sily 







Managing Director . 
SIR HAROLD BELLMAN 


j A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Picture. Certificate “ U.” 
ar 


+11 EMPIRE, Leicester Square 
¥: DEC. 4, MIDNIGHT 


Tickets for the Gala Presentation at the 


ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER ST, 
LONDON, N.W.1 










*The maximum of £5,000 is subject 
to the condition that the individual 





Empire, Leicester Square, price 5/- to : : ; z 
10 gns., may be obtained from holding, including any shareholding, 
ne 7 ah 2 OO S c) i tal. 
h WEBSTER & GIRLING, does not exceed this total 


211 Baker St., W. lL (Welbeck 6666) 


"y And all usual Ticket Agents. 
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AN APPEAL 
FOR PRAYER 


An Appeal for Prayer on behalf of the Bible 


Society and its work has been sent out over 





the signatures of a number of mcn promi- 
nent in Church and State. The archbishops, 
| several bishops, leaders of the Free Churches, 
| together with some well-known statesmen, 
are among the signatories, and they ask that 


| special prayer should be offered on the 
| Second Sunday in Advent, the 8th December. 


Will you on that day join with many others 
in all parts of the world in the prayer that 





| the Divine blessing may rest upon the Holy 
| Scriptures, that the Gospel of Christ may be 
everywhere known and received ? 


| BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
| 146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 

















A real British Christmas for our. Sailors in 
home and foreign ports; hospitality for 
lighthouse keepers and lightshipmen, seamen who 
are “up against it”; and help for seamen’s 
widows, orphans and dependents 

‘ these are the Christmas aims 
of the British Sailors’ Society. 


PLEASE SEND YOUR 
‘*‘ CHRISTMAS CHEER’’ GiFT 
to the Hon. Treasurer, The Rt. Hon. Sir 
Frederick Sykes, P.C., G.C.S.I., ete. 


— <4 
SOCIETY 2 2 


680 COMMERCIAL 
RD., LONBON, E.14 

Chairman: Se 
fon. L. W. JOYNSON-HICKS, M.A, HERDE RT E. 








SSS 
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- Please SUPPORT 
THESE HOSPITALS 


; 
i 
' 
POO OOS OC FR if 


{ 


ae | 


For CONSUMPTION 


PLEASE REMEMBER 


BROMPTON HOsprray 


FOR CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES OF THE CHEST. 
FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 


THE LEADING CHEST HOSPITA| 
HELP BY DONATION & LEGACY IS GREATLY NE£ps) 


For MATERNITY 4 
City OF LONDON MATERNITY 
HOsPITAL 


CITY ROAD, E.C.1. 





PPPPIOIV TV 

















ICH INCLUDE CANCER OF THE BRAIN AND 
SPINE, PARALYSIS, EPILEPSY AND NEURASTHENIA, 


THEE WEST END HOSPITAL (for Nervous Diseases 


is entirely devcted to the treatment of these distressing illnesses, and 
men, women and children patients are received from every quarter ci 
the country. he cost of maintenance is £18,000 p.a., and this ye 
£2,000 extra has to be found to pay for renewing drains. 

HELP IS URGENTLY REQUIRED. 
Gifts will be most thankfully acknowledged and should be addressed to the 
Earl of Harewood, K.G., Chairman, at the Hospital, Welbeck Street, W. i. 


7 aw a 


The Merchant Sailor faces daily perils while keeping open 
the Ocean Trade Routes of the Empire. 


PLEASE HELP 
The Seamen’s Hospital Society 


to look after him during illness or accident, 
596 BEDS IN 6 SEPARATE HOSPITALS. 
COST OF MAINTENANCE EXCEEDS £%i, 


All Gifts gratefully received by The Chair- 
man, The Rt. Hon. Lord Lloyd of Dolobran, 
* Dreadnought” Hospital, Greenwich, S.E.10. 





ANNUAL 








STORY-WRITING 


There is always a good demand for good short stories, 
and many students of the London School of Journalism 
are making a useful spare-time income by writing stories 
for the magazines. 


Sce Page < 25. 

















THE NEW ORDER 
A SERIES OF WEEKLY LECTURES. 


NOVEMBER 26th: “THE EMPIRE IN THE NEW ORDER,” 
BY C. B. PURDOM. 
DECEMBER 3rd: ‘* THE NEW 
WORLD,” BY ALAN WATTS, 
12 Upper Woburn Place, London, W.C. |. 
Admiss ion 1/ 


TUESDAY, 


TUESDAY, SPIRIT AND THE NEW 
Cora Hotel, 
8.30 p.m. 





————— 











EGYPT co. 


re pager —_ authorita mie ga gg on all questions 

trav to and_ in is obtainable _ from 
5 GYPT “RAV EL. INE ORMATION BUREAU (ETH), 
29 Regent Street, London, S.W. Tel.: Regent 6680. 


* ‘Winter in Ezypt” brochure with full details of the “ Cone: 
bined Tickets,’ which are available at reduced rates hes 
November to February, and other informative literature, profusely 

illustrated, scnt gratis and post free on application. 
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HEAR Again This Xmas ‘ 
g —lhe Modern Way! 


* OLD CHRISTMAS customs Selle oF contin eaall iagei 


including the fate of those handicapped by Deafness. Xmas in the past has appeared to the Deaf 
as one long charade—to be seen but not heard. But with “ ARDENTE,” the MODERN WAY, the 
Deaf can now enjoy a Merry Xmas with the rest, taking part in all the fun—dropping the réle of 
assive spectator. A new world of Church Service, Theatre, Parties, R: ulio, Talkies, the sounds 
of everyday life—is opened up, never to be closed again. 


“ARDENTE” TYPES FOR ALL CASES 
“MADE TO MEASURE” NOT “READY MADE” 


With Hearing—how can you reasonably expect that what suits your neighbour will suit you equally 
well? What useful purpose can there be in sending “ on approval” coupons and hoping one day 
something will fit—meantime losing your deposit on those which don’t? Benefit by our wide experi- 
ence of thousands of cases in all classes. The “ARDENTE” Method, AURAMETER (GRAPH) 
described as a “modern miracle,” embraces everything you can want in Hearing — gives Better 
Hearing for ALL needs inconspicuously. That is why ic is best to come to “ARDENTE,” because, made in the 
widest range, it is the complete Hearing Method—the recognised standard. Eliminating vibration, long-distance 
sound attracting. INDIVIDUALLY suited to YOUR case for Middle Ear (catarrh), Nerve (head noises), ’Flu, 
Otosclerosis, Shock, Fever (quinine), Measles, Childbirth, Old Age, Noise, Accident, ete. Whether hard-of-hearing 
or even so-called “stone’’-deat cases. Individually fitted under world-famous 
: —_ - GUARANTEE. j 

NO FEE FOR Chosen for his personal Hearing by Prof. Sir Ambrose Fleming, Kt., M.A., B’Se., F.R.S. 
YOU TO TEST! Commended by every leading British Medical Journal, Gold Medallist, Diploma Holder. 


Come in and a HEAR TODAY—TOMORROI’ AND ALWAYS 
your hearing diffieul- | 


ties in confidence anda 309 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 1 


with confidence. Bring 
—near two car parks. Look for ** ARD! t INTE 


a friend or doctor. Buses stop at door 

Ask for special ‘Phones: Mayfair 1380) 1718/0947. 

Xmas Girt SCHEME. 9 Duke St., CARDIFF; 21-23 King St.,. MANCHESTER; 118 New St., 

cece BIRMINGHAM; 247 Sauchiehall St.. GLASGOW; 23 Blackett St.; 

FREE HOME TESTS NEWCASTLE; is St. Augustines Parade, BRISTOL; 58 Lord Street, 
ARRANGED. LIVERPOOL; 3: Gallowtree Gate, LEI $111 Princes St.. ~ 

Lee ene eee eee eo el EDINBURGH; 271 High St., EXETER; 43 Albion St., LEEDS. THE WORLDS GREATEST HEARING SERVICE 
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For Crippled and 
Orphaned Girls 


a girls are being taught at 
Edgware and Clerkenwell how to 
make artificial flowers. This means 


bright-faced children are being trained 
for womanhood at the Orphanage at 


John Groom's Crippleage & Flower Girls’ Mission 


The ‘‘Crippleage’’ (Dept. M.), 37 Sekforde Street, 


useful employment instead of idleness ; 
opportunity instead of hopelessness; a 
certain measure of seli-support and 
independence. 


Clacton-on-Sea, under the affection and 
care of their ‘ House Mothers.” DEPRIVED 


(incorporated) 
(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920.) 





Clerkenwell, London, E.C. 1. PLEASE SEND A CHRISTMAS GIFT 


to the Hon. Treasurer, Sir G. Wyatt Truscott, Bt., or 


@4 copy cf the last Report and Accounts will be sent on Director, Wm. J. Elliott. NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR 


“teeee THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHIL DREN, 
application. Victory House, Leicester Square, London, W.C. 2. 


Will you make the Mission one of your legatees? 














years ago this work was started. It has —not of Parents, but of their love 

been maintained ee by the WHEN LOVE GOES and neglect, ill-treatment 

generosity of the public. take its place—then for a little child it is the end 

Please help us. of the world, The N.S.P.C.C. exists to prevent 

the sufferings of children. 109,471 were helped last 

Contributions gratefully acknowledged. year, of whom 4,814 endured actual -violence. 
Epwarp Cooke, Atrrep G. Groom, Will you ‘help ? 

Superintendent, Secretary. 
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| On Christmas Day | A CHRISTMAS DAY Ty 
z We hope to be able to give: ALL ALONE! } | 
1 


800 to 1000 Roast Beef and Plum Pudding 


Dinners at the Institution to destitute men Will you help us save just one Man or Woman | y) Yo" 
| pele pore ay from this? A donation of 5/- will meay | | 4 
oa 1) Hut 
i ‘ : one such person being invited to spe; | | 
Also at Christmas-time : . ie ar ent ss | 
} ; happy day at this Institution. 10/- will Let 
Treats for slum and back-street children. enable a parcel of Grocery, Meat, Coal, etc. | 
| Parcels of groceries, clothing and toys to to be sent into a poor home. Hel 
i] hundreds of poverty-stricken families. i 


Tons of coal for fixeless grates. KING EDWARD 


| 

| 

| Please send generous help to | PI 
| 

| 

| 

| 





WILLIAM WILKEs, Secretary, INSTITUTION | | 
FIELD LANE INSTITUTION ALBERT STREET, SPITALFIELDS, LONDON, E.1,_ : 


(Founnep 1841) Donations thankfully acknowledged by 
| Vine Street, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 1 Mr. Frank A. Scarr, General Secretary. 





Will YOU lend us a hand? | THE CHRISTMAS JOY 
MISS WESTON’S OF KINDNESS 

















ROYAL SAILORS’ RES ' S There are thousands of poof or crippled i : 

children to wham Christmas wilt mean dread- 
PORTSMOUTH and DEVONPORT fully little unless love and_ happiness are || 
ti) ——— (1876) brought them by some people's kindness. | 
Co-Founders: . | 

The late Dame Agnes oo AN Eton: GBE.. Li. D. Will you double your own joy by gladdening \| | 
The late Dame Sophia G. Wintz, D.B.E, another life? . Please send-a gift of -money or i 

a toy, clothing, boots—-anything that will help || { 

HE Trustees earnestly appeal to all lovers of the Sea to make it really CHRISTMAS for some i | 

| and Ships to assist them in carrying on the Spiritual handicapped child. | | 
| and Temperance Work for the welfare and well-being of The F i 
| our Sailors al} over the World. 192,540 sleepers accom- 7 | 
| modated last year. Attendances—Concerts, &c., 27,394; SHAF i ESBUR i SOCIETY | 
| Meetings, 98,829; Visits made by our Workers to Ships, - H 

| ; ’ 90695 | 1 | 

Hospitals and Sick Bays, 5,312. & Ragged School Union (1844) | 

| Legacies are a most welcome help. Patrons: Treasurer: | | 
vs é : . ‘ THEIR MAJESTIES SIR CHARLES SANDERS, i 
| Contributions, which will be gratefully acknowledged, should be sent THE KING AND QUEEN. KBE i 
to the Hon. Treasurer (S.), Royal Sailors’ Rest, Portsmouth, : : ss, PT ee open aoa iey i 
Cheques, ctc., should be crossed Netional Provincial Bank, Ltd., Gifts and offers of service gratefully acknowledged 63 | 
| f : : Portsmouth, The General Secretary, i 

| Rovel Navel Needlework Guild percels to the Lady Superintendent. Mr. Arthur Black, John Kirk Heuse, 32 John St., London, W.C.1. || i 

i é | 














LAX OF POPLAR has given 33 
{| eo ; years of his life aiding the sick, crippled 
Pcs 37 and poveriy-stricken of Poplar. 


XMAS IS THE CHILDREN’S TIME 
The heart-break of Poplar is its dull, drab 


poverty. The struggle of life is cruel and 
unceasing. 


20 / = will bring a happy Christmas to 
eight of the poorest of poor bairns. 


PLEASE OPEN YOUR 
HEARTS TO THEM. 


Please send a gift to REV. W. H. LAX, 
POPLAR MISSION, 1 WOODSTOCK R9., gs . 
POPLAR, LONDON, E. 14, “Was Father Christmas Bronaiil anyfirk 2?” | 
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Your Christmas and Their’s 


Your Kind Heart at 
Somebody Happy. 

| Hundreds of Sick and Poor will s 

} want to help. 

Let our intimate Iwnowledge of the poor guarantee that your 
Charity will go to a person who is known, and known 
to need, 

Help us to provide 
Children in a dull 
London 


| PLEASE SEND MONEY, TOYS, BOOKS OR FOOD. 
CLOTHES—NEW AND OLD—ALWAYS WANTED. 
REV. J. THRIFT, 





Christmas-tide will want to make 


helped. You 


suffer unless 


a Curistmas Party for Hundreds of 
riverside Varish in Poor South 


HOLY TRINITY VICARAGE, 
ROTHERHITHE, 
S.E. 1G. 





HAVE YOU 


PLEASE DO 














2. 550 Poor 
Christmas Dinner. 


‘Rest for the weary. 








Homeless 


3. 500 Afflicted Men and Women a Good Tea. 
4. To fill our Home at Westcliff with the poorest 
and make them very happy. 
a To fill our Home at Dartford with the aged, needy and infirm. 
6. 


To visit the Sick and distribute Xmas bounty. 


@ PLEASE SEND YOUR GIFT NOW 
REV. A. 


SOUTH-EAST LONDON MISSION 


OLD KENT ROAD, 


CHRISTMAS CANDLES IN _ 
DARK & CHEERLESS HOMES 


furnishec alee Bed in one corner. A Small 
old man sits beside a scrap of Fire. 
Everything testifies to his urgent need. Oh, the tragedy and | 
heartbreak cf it all. Will vou help us to bring warmth and jj 
comfort to this poor room and many others w here God's Ayed 
Poor know what privation means? Here in the midst of acute | 
poverty we are the heralds of Christmas Cheer and Good-wi'l | 
Hundreds of ¢ hildre nu avd many needy Families are | oking to | 
as for “the extra” this Christmas. 


will provide 17 families w:th 3 cwt. 


£1 icc 


10/- will provide a Christmas Parcel and 


Christmas Joint for one needy family. 


Your gift means Coal for Fireless Grates ; Comforts for Lonely 
Aged Poor ; New Year Parties for the Kiddies and Christmas Joy | 
for Sorrow-stricken Hearts. Please help us to light again the 
Christmas Candles of Happiness and Hope in these poverty- 
stricken homes. Your gift will b2 gratefully acknowledged by the 


REV. J. G. BEAUCHAMP, | 
KING’S CROSS CENTRAL MISSION | 


5 Chesterfield Street, Argyle Square, W.C. 1. 


Scene: A Room scanti! 
Table and Chair. "The 


REMEMBERED EVERYONE ? | 


WHEN you are sending your greetings—experiencing the joy of messages of stiection | 
and goodwill from your friends—checking your list of presents for those you love 


NOT FORGET THE NEEDY POOR OF SAILORTOWN. 
The Seamen’s Mission is caring for these and trying to make Christmas a: 
forthem. There are so many : men without homes ; mothers without husbands ; | 


aged ones without coal; 


sick folk without nourishment; children without toys. 


PLEASE SEND A CHRISTMAS GIFT for someone who will te lonely ana 
unremembered, to REV. 


QUEEN VICTORIA SEAMEN'S REST 


POPLAR, 


T. A. EMBLETON, 


LONDON, E. 14. 


LET’S GET TOGETHER and 
make him smile this Christmas! 


OUR CHRISTMAS PROGRAMME DEPENDS ON YOU 


1. 1,000 parcels of Food, Clothing, and Coal to very needy families. 
Children and 


THE PCOR 
CHILDREN’S 
FESTIVAL 


In January and early 
February we shall 
invite 3,000 of — the 
very poorest children 
to share .in the joys of | 
this. Festival -which 
James Flanagan started 
over 30 years ago. 
¥ early it makes history. 


and Destitute Men a 


slum children 


TO:— 
HUMPHREY RICHARDSON, 





LONDON, S.E.1 
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| The highest interests 
of the vane 


are most truly served by constant efforts to 


extend the Kingdom cf God. 
The aim of the C.C.C.S. is to de this among 


our own people overseas. .In Western 
Canada some of the prairie parsons are in 
charge of parishes covering an area of 8,000 
square miles. 


** What can-the people do for themselves ? " 
is.often asked. Nothing, in a material way. 
Many are: receiving Government relief, and 
those who are not are absolutely devoid of 
anything but the bare necessities of life. They 
are not able to give any finaricial assistance, 
and must depend on outside help*for. their 
spiritual ministrations. These people are will- 
ing to give of their time and labour, as:in.the 
case >of: the erection: of the Moose Lake 
Charch.” 

—Vide “ Greater Britain Messenger,” 
November—December, 1935. 


The C.C.C.S. makes.grants to many dioceses, 
but, unfortunately, these. grants are still inadequate 
to meet the greatness of the need. 





Will you send a gift today to: — 
The Secretary, 
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DR. 
BARNARDO’S 


HOMES 













































Our 7Oth Anniversary. 


Will you mark the completion of 70 years of continuous effort 


for ine girls and boys by sending a special Anniversary Gift 


to our Funds ? 

Since the day Dr. Barnardo rescued his first homeless waif, 
over 117,500 girls and boys have been sheltered and given a chancé 
in life. Over 8,000 needy children are always being cared for. 


10/- will feed one child 


for a fortnight. 
PLEASE BE FATHER CHRISTMAS 


to a destitute little one. 


Cheques, etc., payable “ Dr. Barnardo’s Homes Food Fund,” and 
crossed, addressed Dr. Barnardo's Homes, 22 Barnardo House, 
Stepney C Comemey ‘ London, E. I 
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The Christmas happiness of the poor lies in hands 
other than their own—in yours perhaps. If you. 
are ablé to-send £5 you will ensure Christmas 
happiness for ten’ poor families, by making it 
possible for-the-Church Army to send ten Christ- 
mas Parcels. It may be, however, that you can 
make Christmas a reality for. but one such family, 
in which case your gift of 10/- will provide one: 
parcel. But, whoever you <are—will you not try 
to share your Christmas this year with those who 
find life very hard? 

Please send your gift now: to Preb. Carlile, C A, DB 

55 Bryanston St., London, W, 1, 


THE CHURCH ARMY: 
| GALE WARNINGS 


| mean little to those 
=| safe on land. 


To the wives and children of Fishermen and Mariners 
they bring dread of disaster. All those saved after ship- 
wreck are cared for, and all widows and orphans of those 
drowned are assisted by the 


SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ 
SOCIETY 


Will you Help Us to carry on this 


National Work? 
Patron—H.M. THE KING. 
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HTT 


7 HHI 
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President: 
Admiral of the Flect SIR ROGER KEYES, Bart., G.C.B., MP 
Bankers: Williams Deacon’s Bank Ltd. 
Please send donations to—Secretary: F. E. THORN, Esq 


CARLTON HOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 
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2 JOHN SMITH & SON 


(GLASGOW) LIMITED 


invite you to inspect their large stock of 


BOOKS 


in all Branches of 


LITERATURE 


THEIR. CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE WILL BE 
SUPPLIED GRATIS ON REQUEST. 


57-61, ST. VINCENT STREET, 
GLASGOW, C.2. 
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CHRISTMA 5 TO 


TOU 
SOUTH AFRICA 
Nov. 29, Dec. 13 and § 
97, 1935. : 
jan. 10, 1936. 
Reduced Return 
Fares to, Capetown. 
£90 1st class ; 
£60 2nd class ; 
£30 Tourist class. 


F res to other South African 
es Afi 
"ports on Abplication. 


ROUND AFRICA 
TOURS 

Dec. 28, 1935, & 

Jan. 3, 1936, from 
London. 

Fares for the round 
voyage : 


as ts chs: A OM ae 


£50 Tourist class 


amsruas rouRs ATT CUTE E: 
TO MADEIRA 7 g For over 80 years the Halifax 


Se oampton. 5 U s 5 H [ % F 10 U R Building Society has proved a 


Reduced Return Fare tower of strength for Investors. 
£20 1st class. In its financial structure may 
be found evidence of impreg- 


Write for illustrated folders nable Security and Stability. 
a to:— 
To-day the Society's position is unique with 
Head Office : funds exceeding £100,000.,000 and 


3 Fenchurch Street, 


London, E.C. 3. Reserve Funds of over £3,800,000. More 

: than, 600,000 Investors and Borrowers 

um ts ta avail themselves of its unexcelled facilities. 
or Agents. 


LI Ny E The capital value of an investment in the 
“Halifax” never depreciates. It ezrns a 











ap pa steady and reliable rate of Tax-Free 
“This is how you get there Interest and the whole or part of the 
investment can be withdrawn when re- 

quired There are no expenses on 
investment or deductions on withdrawal. 


The “HALIFAX” is willing to 
receive limited investments at 


PA'D-UP SHARES DEPARTMENT 


Tax-Free 3% Interest 





and out | 
comes his ON f 


| oe i: 
MO'R'DIA 'N 3 OCverpoint pencil 


The place is not 300 yards away’, Mordan ‘*EVERPOINT” Pencil 
yet he insists on drawing a in his hand, you understand and 
jiagram to show you how to get smilingly thank him. You, too, 
there, It's difficult to know would want to display such a 


DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT 
10 e 
whether to be gratified or annoyed. pencil—such a masterpiece of Tax-Free 237, Interest 
but as your eye strikes’ the beauty and utility. 


Man and his MORDAN are never parted 2 SUBSCRIPTION SHARES DEPARTMENT 

i from 2/6. Calendar Pencils from 5/-. E.P.N.S., Silver end Rolled : , a 10 Arnual Bonuses 

at various eriten Of all Stationers. In Silver and Geld from 2 Tax-Free 32 Oo in addition z 
Jewellers and Stores, = cditio 

lolesale Distributors: L. G. SLOAN, LTD., 41 Kingsway, London, W.C.2 = Particu'srs of Investments and advances en 

——— 2 Mcrtgage wi'l be glady furnished on appl- 
} = cation to any of the Sccietys branches 

HAPPY HOMES FOR POOR CHILDREN Tse pecscnstahicieteannietiiidaiaiaatnaieaselesiniatiliiaaiaignie: 


1,100 poor boys and girls, taken from poverty, and now living in 


sevens 
pleasant -and healthy surroundings, and being given a chance 
in life to become good’and useful men and women. 

THIS IS THE GREAT WORK 


which has been carried on for 92 years by 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES THE WORLDS LARGEST 
“ARETHUSA” ‘TRAINING SHIP BUILDING SOCIETY 
ae i President and General Manager 
| Bey ortoer vagal Sir ENOCH HILL 
through the Society's HEAD OFFICES - HALIFAX 


Homes and Training 


Ship. 


FUOECLUAROOHONELOOAOC EOD OROROD ROGERS RECO GREOGOROEE 











MOORORAORAAUAAGRAODES LORS AEADORERGAOOEOOOLOOREOCANOROOOSDORERREREARGABRRDOGRROO DS 








London District Office 
PLEASE SEND A HALIFAX HOUSE, STRAND, W.C.2 
DONATION TO-DAY. OVER 360 BRANCI!ES 


WN 














164 Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W.C. 2. 
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O)valtine’is the oa | 
most widely prescribed J 
Food Beverage in fr) | * 


the World 


N all parts of the world ‘ Ovaltine’ is the 
food beverage most widely prescribed by 
doctors for their patients. This is the 
result of long practical experience of its (Ld pie 
supreme health-giving value. 
For the same reason ‘ Ovaltine’ is regularly used in 
Hospitals, Sanatoria and Nursing Homes everywhere. 
In fact, wherever or whenever circumstances demand \G ‘4 


a food beverage of the highest merit, ‘ Ovaltine’ is the 
inevitable choice. 





the 
There is nothing to compare with ‘ Ovaltine.’ In its decl 
exclusive scientific preparation, in the excellence of its fort 
constituents, and in its perfectly balanced nutritive ‘ reco 
properties, ‘ Ovaltine’ stands in a class by itself. 





tow 
‘ Ovaltine’ is made from milk plus malt plus EGGS. and 
These are the ingredients which scientific investigation Q agai 
has proved to be essential to a perfect tonic food. Eggs : the 
are particularly important and are liberally used in : oe rem 
‘ Ovaltine ’ because they provide valuable nerve-building Ne 
elements which cannot be obtained from any other source. of t 
No tonic food beverage would be complete without the 
liberal use of eggs. 





on, 
in | 
For all these reascns it is in your best interests to insist of 
on ‘ Ovaltine.’? It is outstanding as the complete and Ru 
perfect tonic food beverage. There is nothing “ just as 
good.” Reject substitutes. 





Prices in Gt. Britain and N. Ireland, 1,1, 1/10 and 3,3. 





















































